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™\ “What a fine frosty night. How Orion 
" glitters; what Northern lights! Let them 
talk of their Oriental climes of everlasting 
conservatories; give me the privilege of mak- 
ing my own summer with my own coals.” 


—Mobsy Dick or THE WHITE WHALE 


ods -making my own 
with my own coals - 


O homes along the cold New England coast, 

under icily glittering Wisconsin stars, on 
wind-swept prairies, these three new Capitol 
Red heat-makers are now bringing the privilege 
of making their own summer. Not only the 
privilege but the certainty. For their heating 
capacity is guaranteed in writing, under Capitol 
Guaranteed Heating. 

Immediately they were placed on the market a 
year ago, these better boilers, so fully warranted, 
brought a rush of buyers that have kept United 
States Radiator factories busily at work equipping 
homes in every part of America with modern 
heating. 

Through the long winter evenings, why should 
not your home have the delightful sense of 

safety in the face of the elements, the sure and 

cheery warmth, the glowing beauty brought by 
these jac *keted, insulated, handsome boilers for 
coal, coke, oil or gas. Write for the manual of 
better heating, “A Modern House Warming,” 
and names of dependable heating contractors to 
make your installation. 


The Capitol Red Cap 
Embodies every improvement known in 
round boilers. A thick blanket of rock 
wool, the finest insulation obtainable, 
suggests its quality in every particular. 

For medium sized residences. 








UNITED STATES PADI 1TOR (ORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


& Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 
For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 





— 


THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 

Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel 

heating boilers for large installations — business buildings, factories, 
schools, hotels, and large apartments. 

© 1930.U 8S. R. Corp. 


The Capitol 
Red Head 
To cottages and bun- 
galows this handsome 
heat-maker, with rock 


more than the cost of 
your second choice in 
heating equipment. 
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The Capitol 
Red Top 

This is, we believe, the 
finest square boiler 
yet achieved. Kock 
wool insulation. 
Staunch jacket in 
baked enamel. Vit- 
reous enamel doors, 
For medium sized and 

large residences 
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f your tooth paste 
doesnt guard your gums 


TIME 


‘R._ 





... switch to one that does / 


HERE’S been a lot of sound prog- 

ress made in tooth paste in the 
last few years. Old ideas, old methods 
and many of the old formulae are giving 
way to a potent new technique in 
dental care. 


For the lesson of the gums has been 
learned. No matter how white, how 
perfect your teeth may be, they are faced 
with danger if your gums become 
tender, soft and weak. Today, a tooth 
paste that cares for the gums is a vital 
necessity. And Ipana is the newer type 
of dentifrice that meets this demand. 


"Pink tooth brush” is the 
warning — watch for it! 


Gum troubles arise from soft foods and 
subnormal chewing. Circulation lags 


within the gums and weak spots develop 
in their walls. ‘Pink tooth brush”’ tells 
the tale of more serious troubles on 
the way. 


But with Ipana and a light finger or 
brush massage, it’s simple to restore to 
your gums the needed stimulation. You 
revive the flagging circulation, you tone 
and strengthen the depleted tissues, you 
build resistance to the possible attack of 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even the 
more infrequent pyorrhea. 


For Ipana has the power to tone and 
invigorate the gums while it cleans the 
teeth. It contains ziratol, a stimulating 
hemostatic and antiseptic long used by 
the profession. 


Don’t let a few cents’ difference in the 


cost of a tube lure you to the use of a 
tooth pastethat gives you less than Ipana’s 
benefits. Remember, a good tooth paste, 
like a good dentist, is never a luxury. 


The large-size tube is a better 
test of Ipana’s many virtues 


So if you do not know Ipana, go to your 

drug store. Get the full-size tube. It will 

last you more than a month, and will 

acquaint you with the benefits of this 

modernand delicious-tasting tooth paste. 
’ ’ ’ ’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T 20 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 











e _ s 
New Executive Training for men who | 
e e 
want to be mdependent in the next five years 
} 
HE next five years in American busi- mendous changes which were about to nation’s business leaders. The response 
j oe wiil offer more opportunity and — come, and began to make preparations was even beyond its most sanguine 
more danger than any similar period for to meet them. expectations. In effect, these men said: 
a long time. The Institute’s original Course and “The greatest need of all is for trained Y 
More men will achieve independence. Service in business was a great Course and leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
More men who might achieve it will fail did a great work. More than 398,000 men tion we can make to this New Executive 
because of a failure properly to analyze made it a part of their business equip- Training will be a contribution to our 
the facts. ment, and are far ahead because they did. own best interests, because it will fur- 
A right program will be more profit- But the Institute saw that revolu- nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong tionary changes were in prospect. Little tives we need.” 
decision will be far more costly. business units were being merged into It is impossible in this page to give 
To put it in other words, the organi- big units. Industries were reaching out detailed facts about the New Course and 
zation of business, the tempo of business, into foreign markets. Security prices were Service. It is new from start to finish— 
the speed of business are all in process of — about to become subject to a whole new set so new that the latter part will not be 
rapid change. The evidence is every- of conditions. Production methods were entirely off the presses for some months. 
where. In a brief period of thirty days being revolutionized. The sales organi- Every unit will come to you fresh and 
between October 15th and November zation and strategy of the past were live and breathing—straight from the 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- entirely unfitted for the new competition. very inner sanctums of this new business 
posed that they were secure for life found The responsibilities of guiding the new world. 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands business could not be discharged by men We invite you to send for the full 
had their confidence so shaken that they whose training had been in the old. facts in a new book entitled: “What an 
are dazed and wondering. They have no The Institute said: “ We must prepare Executive Should Know.” It is a book- 
plan. “What will happen to business in a wholly new Course to meet the new let that should be read by every man 
the next few years?” they are asking. conditions. We must engage the co- who expects to win a secure place for ° 
“What program should we lay out for operation of authorities whose business himself in the next five years. It is well 
ourselves?” success belongs to the present, and not worth an hour of your time. And it is 
se : to the past. They must be the biggest free. 
Phe Institute foresaw and most successful men of the present Send for your copy today. You cannot 
the trend —the men who will be the leaders during gain a proper perspective on what lies 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton the coming five years.” ahead unless you look at the picture 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact Without regard to cost, the Institute through the eyes of the country’s 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- went out to enlist the co-operation of the biggest men. 
a ee EET OS A oe 
Alexander Ilamilton Institute, 214 Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 
Please send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 3 


describes the new Modern Business Course and Service, 
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Typically American 





/ in Origin 
and Principle 






The circuit rider, from colonial days down 
to 1860, visited isolated country homes— 
preaching, praying, advising, and bring- 
ing the news of the day. 


measurable advantages for the policyholder. 

Mutual casualty insurance companiesare cor- 
porations owned and controlled by their policy- 
holders. There are no stockholders. Savings 
effected by careful management are returned an- 


No institution or business is more essentially 
and typically American than mutual insurance. 

Founded twenty-five years before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence — 
mutual insurance has grown with the country 
—shared in and contributed to its greatness. 


nually to policyholders. 

An interesting and worth-while booklet on 
ntutual casualty insurance will be sent on re- 
quest. No solicitation will follow. Address 
Mutual Casualty Insurance, Room 2206, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The basic principles of mutual insurance re- 
flect the spirit of colonial America. Born at a 
time when honesty, sincerity and helpfulness 
between men was essential almost to existence 
itsel{— mutual insurance has adhered to these 


fundamentals for over 177 years. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 


° . Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
Mutual coverage for casualty risks, either 


individual or corporation, has distinct and 


aUTUAL CASVALDTY PRaVRANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NaTIONAL AssociATION oF Murua CasuvaLty Companies and AMERICAN MuTuvat ALLIANCE 


Burglary and Theft P; operty Damage 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 





Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U, S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 


’ 
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Connecticut’s Bingham taught history and politics for a year at 


® ; Princeton. 
| Sirs: ' ; : In 1906 began his South American travels, 
- | __ The undersigned would greatly appreciate it from which he gained his reputation as an ex- 
€ if you could give in your columns a report on plorer, his admission to the Explorers’ Club. 


| Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut similar j:ach exploration produced a book. The 1,000-mi. 
to those which appeared in your columns on jungle journey along the route of Bolivar be. 
other gag ase! —— bi came Journal of an Expedition Across Venezuela 

Senator Bingham has been subject to con- (4 Colombia (1909). His exploration of the 


_— siderable unfavorable publicity which we believe 4 Spanish trade route from Buenos Aires t 
l Ope t “ i S PS tO 
Ss lt true. ” ae ead Lima, resulted in Across South America (1911). | 
¢ fal He led a Peruvian expedition which discovered 





























1 . the last Inca capital, climbed Mt. Corpuna 
(21,703 ft.) in the Andes. Out of these ex- 
WL asi [- cursions came Viftcos, the Last Inca Capital 
4 (1912), In the Wonderland of Peru (1913), 
Incaland (1922). 
Ver e When he was not exploring South America 
0, 4) @ he w as teaching young men at Yale their Latin- 
American history. 
e id When the U. S. went to War, he learned to 
Clator Caf? Of) fly in a U. S. school at Miami, Fla., was com- 
missioned a lieutenant-colonel in the Air Service, 
chief of the Air Personnel Division at Washing- | 
| ton. In March 1918 he was sent to France, 
a mon a Car became commanding officer of the great U. S. 
e flying school at Issoudun. The War over, he 
went exploring to the Fiji Islands, wrote An 
Explorer in the Air Service (1920). 
In 1916 he began to dabble in Connecticut 
Republican politics. He went to national con- 
ventions, discussed high theories of government 
served as a presidential elector. In 1922 he was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut. In 
November 1924, he was elected Governor. A 
Connecticut vacancy in the Senate followe:l 
| the suicide of Senator Frank Bosworth Brande- 
gee. In December 1924, he was elected Senator. 
In January 1925, he was ceremoniously in- 
augurated Governor, resigned the next day to 
take his seat in the U. S. Senate. 
In Congress: His first important assignment - 
y 2 IG f ° . ’ . . . S . 
Hon. Hiram BincHAM came when President Coolidge appointed him 
“The way of the explorer is better.” to the Aircraft Inquiry Board (1925). 
_ " : He voted for Farm Relief (1929), Tax Re- 
\\ < Ed i duction (1926, 1928, 1930), Reapportionmen 
YES. ith an ip 10ne | may be unwarranted. We feel that a resumé (1929), the Navy's 15-cruiser bill (1929). Hi 
is |} such as we speak of will set some of these voted against Farm Relief (1927, 1928), th 
“ - -— h d : k i > matters straight in the minds of your readers. Jones (heavier Prohibition penalties) Law 
alw ay S at 1s es - 1¢ W. A. ALLAN (1929), Boulder Dam (1928). 
/ a ‘ é 
. S. H. MILLER He votes Wet, drinks Wet, extols temperance 
: r 6 > Cet ae ver Prohibits 
is free to think and act R.G, STeRNtor —€" Prohibition, | 
C. T. Spracut In foreign affairs, he is a sort of second- 
° | t E G. ing generation isolationist. He favors the World 
> yenden ly of all eo NS =D Court if U. S. entry is reserved. He opposes 
in¢ ce} Hartford, Conn, disarmament, urges a larger national defense 
{fi ° * ° The record of Senator Hiram (“Hi’’) irgues that U. S. preparedness does not threaten 
1 his -ingeh: oe rr as , —- world peace because no republic can make 
Oormice restrictions. I 5 Bingham of Connecticut is as follows: ageressive war. Before the War he opposed the 
‘ a Born: at Honolulu, H. I., Nov. 19, 1875. Monroe Doctrine, wrote a book calling it An 
easily vains a half-hour | Start in life: a futile attempt, at the age of | Obsolete Shibboleth (1913). When that volum 
+e | 12, to stow away on a sailing vessel for world was quoted against him in Senate debate, he 7 
. | explorations. announced he had reversed his position, upheld 
€ ; — , . the Monroe Doctrine as an essential part of 
a da ora month In the Career: His father Hiram, descendant of - ephe He h: E we ‘ - al 
Thomas Bingham, Connecticut settler of 1650 U “ defense. eee ne eee oe ee oe 
eapragrl” weg Re Le ou tT iby U. S. Marines in Nicaragua, Haiti or elsewhere 
=. 2 . L was a pioneer missionary in the Gilbert Islands. . ‘ : s ‘ on 
IuSsSINess year, While Bingham Sr. pushed deep into the tropic _ Legislative Hobbies: Aeronautics; high tari’ 
wilderness to translate the Bible into heathen for Connecticut manufactures. 
dialects, his son remained in Hawaiian schools. The most constructive legislation that bears 
R . ee 74s He was sent to the U. S. at 18, was graduated his » is the Air Commerce Act of 1926 which 
. . s. lephone “The Edi- s a ’ x is name 1 e Alr mmerce Ac ‘ 
Let age prove this Teleph an a | from Yale in 1898, returned to Hawaii to serve set up U. S. control over civil aeronautics. Never 7 
phone, your City, orask us for the book,“An | briefly as superintendent of Palama Chapel Mis- radical, he did not favor, after the Aircraft + 
Easy Wav to Chart Your Correspondence.” sion, as chemist at Molokai for American Sugar Inquiry of 1925, a united Army & Navy air : 
P Co. A year later he returned to the U. S., department. He took the lead in U. S. com- N 
studied at the University of California, at memoration of the first Wright flight at Kitty / t] 
Harvard. Equipped with a Harvard Ph. D. he Hawk. N. C. He makes frequent and long 
THOMAS A. EDSON) — eae SR ERE Poet eek as cease 
INC. ; | E 


ORANGE, N. J. | p* : Roy E. Larsen 

here is CrrcuLaTion MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
S | only one 350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 

B. \ ott ii Newsma gaz ine Please enter my subscription for 
e woe” and the yearly Time for one year, and send me 
and ° ° bill ($5). 
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Kant, who spent all his life, not finds, historical and literary sugges- 
merely in Germany, but inthe com- tion, good maps have all the profit- 
paratively small city of Koenigsberg able charm of the world’s best books. 





in East Prussia, had a remarkably Why not start now to acquire the 

keen interest in the Orient. stimulating habit of reading them 
Homer and Dante, with none of often? Teach your children to 

our present actual knowledge of enjoy them as well. 

the earth’s form, yet had their own Rand M¢Nally & Company have 

definite conception of the world as been for 60 years the best known 

a whole. and most highly regarded makers of 
This interest in the character of fine globes, maps, and atlases for 





the planet we live on is general and _ special 
ae the greatest minds an attribute not only uses. 
have projected themselves of the very great, but of And the habit of 
into parts of the world other than every truly cultivated precision in detail, so 
their own. man and woman. absolutely essential to 
Shakespeare, who never left It is this interest quality map making, 
England, laid the scenes of his which makesthe study carries over into all 
plays in many parts of the Euro- of maps so fascinating. = Rand MCNally & 
pean continent, in Asia Minor, in Crowded with the ORES a hi Scgragaars — Company’s many 
Af — a The GLOBE on the Banke Side,where a — 
rica! delights of unexpected shakspere acted. varied activities. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments RAND MSENALILY Na CGomrANY 


Maps Atlases Child Life Magazine 
a Banker's Monthly Map Headquarters 
School Maps General Atlases Banker's Directory 
Auto Road Maps Commercial Atlas Banker's Bulletin Dept. E-2 
Commercial Maps Goode School Atias oy 
Economic Maps Railroad, EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
Aviation Maps Publications Airline and Bus Tickets 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Special Maps to Order 
Text Books Coupon Books Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 
25 


Globes Children’s Books General Printing National Press Bldg. 559 Mission St. 125 E. Sixth St. 
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The Prohibition 
Racket Builds a 
Bootlegger’s Heaven 


HAT has prohibition done to 
Michigan? 
Ever eager to publish the truth, 


PLAIN TALK recently sent Walter W. 
Liggett to that state to find out. 


Mr. Liggett found that Michigan is 
a sucker state for criminals of all kinds. 
Gambling is wide open and the public 
victims numerous. Prostitution is 
flaunted and recognized, but seldom 
stamped out. Narcotics are distributed 
freely and in large quantities. Kid- 
napping is done by organized gangs, 
and Detroitalonedrank over 20,000,000 
gallons of hard liquor last year, and paid 
criminals over $400,000,000 for it! 

Henry Ford’s Home Town 
Wide Open! 

In Dearborn, Henry Ford’s home 
town, Mr. Liggett found 30 wide open 
blind pigs,and gambling is carried on in 
most of them. Henry Ford’s own neph- 
ew, Clyde Ford, is mayor of Dearborn. 


Mr. Liggett exposes corruption, 
bribery and debauchery of officers high 


Read these Astounding Disclosures in the MARCH 





an 


Serene! 


in the power of the state. Even 


Governor Fred W. Green is exposed 
as flagrantly winking at the law he 
has sworn to uphold. 


PLAIN TALK publishes these and 
other startling facts about Michigan 
because they present a most glaring ex- 
ample of our rapidly increasing danger 
from those criminal characters whose 
bulging bootleg profits permit them 
to engage in other unlawful rackets 
with ample political protection. A 
danger that every citizen is duty bound 
to recognize and guard against! 


Read “Michigan, Soused and Serene” 
in PLAIN TALK for March, and know 
the ugly menace blighting the land. 


PLAIN TALK for March also brings 


you... 
“ 


Phone Racket 
by an Ex-Racketeer 


The recent crash in Wall Street has not stopped 
the racketeers, nor have investigations by district 
attorneys done much more than to check them. Old 
rackets are succeeded by new ones, and old victims 
become new victims. Our advice is not to buy stock 
by telephone—and to read this article. 


“ 


“I Didn’t Know He Was Married” 
by Chester T. Crowell 


Mr. Crowell considers the woman who, when 
adultery is disclosed, expresses herself in one classic 
sentence. He doubts her, and incidentally he points 
out to the single male and female of the species some 
significant marital landmarks. 


PLAIN TALK 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 








Lf your newsdealer is already sold out, send 35c to PLAIN TALK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








speeches in the Senate on the need for aviation 
development, for more airports. He has a bil! 
pending to enlarge the Department of Com 
merce’s powers in investigating civil air acci- 
dents. He is the Senate’s most airminded Sena- 
tor, might well be rated its aeronautical expert 

His zeal for a high tariff combined with his 
professed ignorance of tariff matters led to his 
disastrous use of Charles L. Eyanson, assistant 
to the president of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association (TIME, Oct. 28). Eyanson 
was sent to his office to tell him what Con- 
necticut manufacturers wanted out of the Tariff, 
to supply him with economic arguments to obtain 
it. He made Eyanson a technical Senate em- 
ploye, took him into a secret meeting of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Eyanson drew 
Senate pay, received but did not cash a $1,000 


check from the Senator. For this the Senate 
voted a resolution of censure against Senator 
Bingham. His offense, in his critics’ eyes, was 


his attempt to deceive Senators as to Eyanson’s 
identity and connections. The moral appearance 
of the situation was worse than the basic facts, 
It was never proved that Eyanson’s presence 
obtained any undue advantages for the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association. 

He is unpopular in the Senate. On first enter- 
ing that body he made a bad start by delivering 
a maiden speech, introducing himself, which 
struck many a listener as highly egotistical. He 
addresses the Senate in the same _ professorial 
manner he used toward his students at Yale. 
Senators resent being lectured and most of his 
speeches are lectures, After a trip to the Philip- 
pines he told Senators all about the islands as 
if they had never heard of them. Many a 
Senator voted to censure him for the Eyanson 
affair because of a longstanding irritation with 
what they considered his scholastic arrogance, 
his mental self-satisfaction. 

The tallest Senator (6 ft. 4 in.), he is lanky 
and thin-shouldered, though he carries his height 
well. Onetime Senator Jim Reed of Missouri, 
who disliked him intensely, referred to him 
sneeringly in debate as “The Tall Cedar of 
Lebanon.” His features have an Indian regu- 
larity, almost handsome. His expression is one 
of serene superiority. His soft snow-white hait 
stands out in the shadowy Senate chamber like 
a white plume. When he walks he strides. His 
suits are soft and grey, easy-fitting. 

While a Harvard post-graduate — student 
(1900), he married short, slender Alifreda 
Mitchell of New London, Conn., who has borne 
him seven large sons—Woodbridge (28), Hiram, 
Alfred, Charles, Brewster, Mitchell, Jonathan 
(160), 





He likes to be photographed with them 
in a descending row. 

In Washington he lives in an apartment on 
upper 16th Street. His Connecticut home is on 
Prospect Street, New Haven. He plays much 
golf and bridge, both fairly well. He travels 
by airplane whenever he can secure an Army ot 
Navy aviator to transport him. He has not 
piloted a plane alone since he left France. He 
owns a La Salle automobile, drives it himseli 
between Washington and New Haven. He is 
actively interested in Washington society, enter- 
taining much himself, accepting all fashionable 
invitations. A Congregationalist, he is no 
regular church attendant. 

Despite the rough treatment the Senate ac- 
corded him, he is irrepressible on the floor. He 
sits in the middle of the rear rew on the Re- 
publican side, his right hand to his cheek, one 
long finger pointing thoughtfully upward. Fre- 
quently he rises to pace the small corner area 
behind the Republican desks, hands sunk deep 
in trouser pockets, head lowered in meditative 
attitude. He is no rough-and-tumble debater 
agile Democratic wits often make him appeat 
silly. Their barbs, however, cannot squelch him 
and he returns to the fray again and again with 
his tall scholastic arguments. 

He is generally a_ well-informed speaker, 
though there is no vitalizing warmth in _ his 
words. He speaks slowly, almost drawlingly. 
But his very didacticism drives Senators irom 
the chamber when he begins an address. He has 
learned well the rules of the Senate, is a skillful 
parliamentarian. 

Since the censure, he has seemed inwardly un- 
comfortable in the Senate, though holding his 
head as high as ever. Lately he confided to the 
Explorers’ Club in Manhattan: “Senators I 
understand not at all. I understand so much 
better the ethics and morals of explorers. 1 am 
weary of following the devious ways of poli- 
ticians and those who would like to call them- 
selves statesmen. The way of the explorer 1s 
better.” 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: 4 


schoolman with excellent mental equipment, he 
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e Con hungry machines that bite and 
it enter. bend sheets of steel. Still other 
arrnich machines take the quivering strips 
“al, e - . * 
exsoniat and fashion them into windows, 
t Yale shelves and other Lupton prod- 
Philip- ucts. Yet the first time you step on 
inds as 
vo the factory floor, you sense another 
vyanson force — stronger than steel, 
mn with 


greater than the machines: 

Men! 

Men in the “front office”? whose 
fathers have instilled in them the 
Lupton ideal. Men out in the plant 
e hair to whom the roar of the mill is 
a r Bae music. In a very real sense, the 

, (WD ¢ a spirit of the organization is that of 
: a family. “Every tenth man has 
been with Lupton ten years or 


more, 
The Lupton plant is a good place 


. - to work, Men have plenty of natu- 
S. the giant hi hat bi d be +2 avli >; 
eta ca te agen coctnee oe eae ral daylight. They breathe clean 
ing enduring steel into useful products. air, free from smoke. Lupton be- 
lieves in practicing, at home, the 
Lupton principles of window en- 
gineering ... principles that have 
been adopted the country over. 
To these men who have grown 
up with Lupton, the making of 
quality steel products is more than 
just a job. Daily they express their 
Lupton Steel Shelving as used by —_ code in enduring steel. Every Lup- 
Board of Education of Baltimore, in their ° ithe 
Warehouse, Baltimore, Md. ton product must be right eee with 
out compromise. It is this abiding 
sincerity of purpose, as much as 
any other one thing, that has em- 
blazoned the name LUPTON high 


and clear on the horizon lines of 
America. David Lupton’s Sons 


Company, Philadelphia, 
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Here you are, Gentlemen! 


nother Opportunity 
to try the 


Williams Shaving Service 


(Soop news ... for every man! 


For a short time, with every tube of Williams Shaving Cream— 
large size—at the regular price, 35 cents, you will receive, FREE, a 
bottle of Aqua Velva, half the regular 50 cent size. 


A chance to try the Williams Shaving Service, with half of it for 
nothing! Velvet! ... for those who know this shaving service. 
Velvet! . . . for those who do not know it yet, but who, once they 
do know it, will come back and buy. That’s why we offer it. 


No face has learned the utmost in shaving care and comfort that 
has not known the Williams Shaving Service—Williams Shaving 
Cream and Aqua Velva. 





And here’s a chance—a short time chance with long time comfort— 


to get half of it FREE. 


The Williams lather, Standard for 90 years. Lather that makes for quick shaves 
and clear complexions. And Aqua Velva, a perfect after-shaving preparation, made 
to keep the skin all day long as the Williams lather leaves it, flexible and Fit. 


This combination, of Shaving Cream and Free Aqua Velva, is on sale wherever 


shaving cream is sold. Don’t miss it. 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN. MONTREAL, CANADA 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM——-AQUA VELVA 





















has not fitted well into the Senate because of a 
manner of mind that irks the men he must work 
with. On paper his wide qualifications would 
indicate that he should be an intellectual leader 
of the Senate. In practice his effectiveness js 
seriously blunted by what other Senators con- 
sider his assumption of superiority. He is hard- 
working, zealous, regular as the calendar in his 
Republicanism. (In fact, he considers some 
Hoover policies too radical for him to follow.) 
The Eyanson affair, just or unjust, has hurt his 
standing. He has courage: he brazened out that 
episode rather than crawl to his tormentors for 
forgiveness. A strong partisan himself, he is 
responsible for the unfavorable publicity that 
has been his. 
His term expires March 3, 1933.—Eb. 
4» 


— 





Princeton Seminary 
Sirs: 

. . . The statement that this institution “long 
dedicated to old evangelical doctrine, underwent 
changes in control which guarantee that its atti- 
tude and influence would hereafter be Modern- 
istic’ (Time, Jan. 27) is absolutely contrary to 
fact. 

I am sending herewith a copy of recent issue 
of the seminary bulletin which I trust you will 
read. From this you will learn that the new 
board of control, composed of eminent men 
whose integrity cannot be questioned, have 
pledged themselves to maintain the historic con- 
servative doctrinal position of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

J. Ross STEVENSON 
President 

The Theological Seminary 

Princeton, N. J 

Says the Seminary Bulletin for Novem- 
ber 1929: “ the assertion was made 
and given wide publicity that the reorgani- 
zation of the seminary would lead to the 
abandonment of [its] historical position 

and will go over to a position vaguely 
described as ‘Liberal’ or ‘Modernistic’ 
it has been insinuated that professors . 
and members of the board have in some 
way departed from their former Christian 


faith... . for these attacks upon the 
seminary there is not the slightest founda- 
tion .. . no professor of this seminary 


has voiced the ‘slightest doubt as to the 
authority of scripture, as to the miracu- 
lous birth and acts of Christ, as to His 
atoning work, His resurrection, His per- 
sonal return, or any other doctrine of the 
Presbyterian Church . . . the new board 
at its first meeting made the following 
corporate declaration: ‘. . . the tempo- 
rary board of directors feels that it has a 
solemn mandate . . . to do nothing what- 
ever to alter the distinctive traditional 
position which the seminary has main- 
tained throughout its history.’ ’—Eb. 
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; Now Is the Time 
o Buy Motor Cars 


. Today we move swiftly at motor car tempo. 


» 


Far from being luxuries, motor cats are a part 


of our daily existence. 


Definite, pressing transportation demands have 
established this need—demands so economi- 
cally sound that daily the-ratio of motor cars 
to inhabitants climbs to a new peak, as does 


the percentage of Cars per family. 


Today, your motor car dollar buys more than 
it ever has before. Competitive engineering skill 
affords the latest in design. More precision, 
more quality iS being built into each succeed— 
ing unit. Deliveries are prompt. You can now 


see and select your car right in the show room. 
Bigger values are here. Now is the time to 
buy motor cars. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
S: &.. - Snes ee O H l O 


TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


© 1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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Its a Contest now between 





“1 warn you to bet on the 
jar,’”’ says Lee H. Bristol, 
Advertising Director. 





“The little jar that started 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream on 
the road to fame and popu- 
larity may be no beauty, but 
the point is that a million 
grateful men are used to it. 
They associate it with the 
coolest shaves a man ever 
had! The jar has its advan- 
tages besides; I count on it 
to outsell the new tube by a 
good percentage!’’ 


UR contest is a sporting one. 

No tricks, no slogans to write, 
no red tape! It’s as simple and easy 
to enter as A-B-C. 

Yet it’s a practical test of how well 
you can size up a business situation! 
Here’s the proposition: 

Shortly before January Ist, 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream made its 
appearance for the first time in a 
tube. Of course it’s the same cool 
shaving cream and yields the same 
cool shave as that introduced, five 
years ago, in the famous blue jar. 
And the new tube sells 
for the same price. 

We want your opin- 
ion of how well the new 
tube will sell this year 
as compared with the 
jar. If you send in a 
prize-winning answer, 





this contest will mean the easiest 
money you’ve ever earned! 


Here’sthe History of Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream to Date 


For five years, with very little adver- 
tising, Ingram’s has climbed stead- 
ily. It was the pioneer cool shaving 
cream. Originally placed on the 
market in the little blue jar, it was a 
success from the first! 

For Ingram’s is the silky, velvety 
cream that brings a new, stingless 
delight to the faces of shaving men 
everywhere. Ithas three 
special cooling and 
soothing ingredients 
that tighten and tone 
the skin while you shave. 


The minuteyou lather 
up with Ingram’s, you'll 
know it’s different. It’s 





“My tip is that the tube 
is coming strong,” says 
E. A. Means, General Sales 
Manager. 





“T’ve been working for a long 
time to see Ingram’s presented 
to shaving men in a modern 
tube! Even with the old blue 
jar, it climbed to fifth place 
among all shaving creams. 
That’s a striking testimonial 
to a shaving cream so cool 
it’s revolutionary! Don’t 
underestimate the new tube 
—it’s going over big!”’ 


a shaving cream, a lotion and a skin 
tonic all in one! With it you can 
shave closer. And above all, without 
those fiery little pin-pricks that 
most men bemoan. Long after 
you’ve put away the razor, your face 
will feel refreshed! For Ingram’s 


is cool—cool— COOL—COOL! 


Men like Ingram’s so well that 
today it ranks as one of the largest- 
selling shaving creams in the world. 
Here are its sales for the last four 
years: 


M6..4 « « ss =e 
M7. . «ss + - 2a 
1928. . .. . . 1,560,828 Jars 
1929 (ast quarter estimated) 2,141,964 Jars 


lncram’s 
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$500000 


in Cash Prizes 


11 





Easy, Fascinating Contest! Test Your Business Judgment! 
Open to Everybody! 328 Chances for You to Win! 


T’S the little blue jar that built 

the Ingram business. Some men 
like the jar. But others prefer a 
tube. So to offer Ingram’s in a form 
attractive to all men, we’ve brought 
out the new tube as well. 


Prior to this year, Ingram’s Shav- 
ing Cream was packed only in jars! 
But now, Ingram users have their 
choice of tube or jar. The difference 
is only in the package—the cream 
and the price are the same. 


We don’t know, ourselves, how 
big a success the tube will make. 
Your opinion is as good as ours! So 
here’s your chance to share in $5,000 
by predicting how well the new 
tube will sell—as compared with the 
jar—during its first year on the 
market! See the column to the 
right for details of the contest! 

And on the opposite page note 
the sales of Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
in jars. See how they have grown. 
Consider the relative advantages of 
the tube and jar. Then write, in 75 
words or less, how you think the 
new tube will “go over”’—how it 
will sell in comparison with the 
famous old jar and what effect it 
will have upon the established 
sales of the jar. Predict, if you like, 
just how many tubes will be sold. 
Neatness, brevity and logic of rea- 
soning, not your prediction, will 
be the factors that count in award- 
ing the prizes. 

To the 328 contest- 
ants who submit the 


SAVIN c* 





best opinions, we'll give $5,000.00 
in cash prizes as follows: 


First prize . . . $1,000.00 
Second prize .. . $500.00 
Third prize . . . . $250.00 


Next 325 prizes . each $10.00 


In vat 
Suavinc Cri 


ta FINGER reg Arre 
tee WET Reusn wom owe 


NORA carnem | 2) 


8Ristot-mvER® co." 


© 1930 


Conditions of the Contest 


1 Contest closes at midnight, Decem- 
* ber 31st, 1930. Entries postmarked 
later will not be considered. To insure 
absolute fairness we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their de- 
cisions will be final. Names of winners will 
be published as early as possible in 1931. 
2 Contest is freeand open to any person 
* except employees of Bristol-Myers Co. 
(the makers of Ingram’s) and Liberty 
Magazine, and their relatives. You need 
not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shav- 
ing Cream, to-compete. 
3 You may submit as many opinions as 
* you wish during the period of the 
contest. Submit each opinion on a sepa- 
rate single sheet of paper, legibly written 
or typed on one side only, your name and 
address at top. 
4 If two or more contestants submit 
* opinions of equal merit, the full 
amount ofthe prize will be awarded to each. 
5 Address contest entries to Ingram’s 
* Shaving Cream, Box 586, General 
Post Office, New York, N. Y. Contestants 
agree that entries become the property of 
Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising 
or other purposes. Entries cannot be 
returned, nor can Bristol-Myers Co. or 
the judges engage in correspondence about 
the contest. 


You can get either the tube or the 
jar from your druggist. Or we'll 
send you a week’s supply of COOL 
Ingram shaves free on receipt of 
the coupon below. But, whether 
you use Ingram’s or not, enter the 
contest! Send your answer today! 
y ry gy 
INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586, General Post Office, 
New York, N. Y. 
I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Coupon has nothing to do with contest. Use only 
if you want free sample. 














TIME 


THE TELEPHONE BRINGS THE ADVANTAGES THAT COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE GIVE TO LIVING 


This is the 


telephone’s mission 


An Advertisement of the American Tele phone and Telegra ph Company 


IN THIS COUNTRY, a new type of civiliza- 


tion is being reared—a civilization of 


better opportunity for the average man, 
comfort and convenience, business enter- 


prise and higher standards that enrich 
the daily life of all the people. 

To build for this new age, the Bell 
System in 1929 expended more than 550 
million dollars. These millions were used 
to add new plant and further improve 
service. Hundreds of new buildings, mil- 
lions of miles of wire, chiefly in cable, 
eight hundred thousand new tele- 


phones—these were some of the 
items in the year’s program of 








construction. At the same time, better 
records were made for speed and accu- 
racy in service. 

This American development of instan- 
taneous communication, of fast, far-reach- 
ing speech, belongs not to the few, but 
to the many. 

It is the aim of the Bell System to 
permit each personality to express itself 
without regard to distance. 


This is part of the telephone ideal that 
anyone, anywhere, shall be able to talk 


quickly and at reasonable cost with 
anyone, anywhere else. There is no 
standing still in the Bell System. 


February 17, 1930 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Winter Vacation 

Like many another big and busy man, 
President Hoover last week began a ten- 
day winter vacation. The Senate was 
poking along on the Tariff. The House 
with its robot membership could not con- 
ceivably get into mischief. The well-reefed 
London Naval Conference sailed cau- 
tiously over well-charted seas of diplo- 
macy. Therefore the President packed a 
trunkfull of fishing tackle, stuffed a few 
papers in a small brief case, ordered a 
private car tacked on the end of the At- 
lantic Coast Line’s Havana Special, and, 
with Mrs. Hoover, departed for Florida. 
His guests: Associate Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, Dr. Vernon Kellogg, Mark 
Sullivan. Secretary George Akerson was 
left behind to temporize with White House 
callers while Secretary Lawrence Richey 
accompanied “The Chief.” 

The most private of public men, Presi- 
dent Hoover insists upon absolute seclu- 
sion for his run. On the journey south he 
talked fishing with his guests, napped, ig- 
nored clamorous citizens along the way 
who wanted to see him. At Jacksonville 
where he got off to stretch his legs, he 
bumped into Gilchrist Baker Stockton 
whom he had lately appointed U. S. Min- 
ister to Austria. Cried the President: 
“Hello, Gilchrist, come on over and join 
the party.” To Jacksonville’s Mayor 
Alsop President Hoover remarked: “Gil- 
christ is a mighty fine boy!” 

Before dawn the next morning the Hoo- 
ver car was cut off at Long Key, a barren 
palm-studded island 80 miles south of 
Miami. The President and friends de- 
trained, walked a sandy way to the wharf 
where lay in spick & span readiness the 
white sea-going houseboat Saunterer. Its 
owner, Manhattan Capitalist Jeremiah 
Milbank, eastern G. O. P. Treasurer dur- 
ing the 1928 campaign, greeted the Presi- 
dent, turned the boat over to him, got off. 
The President’s ensign, a blue flag with 
four white stars around the seal of the 
U. S., was broken out, cameras clanked 
and clicked, President Hoover waved his 
hand, and the Saunterer moved out to 
sea. 

The President planned to eat and sleep 
on the Saunterer, to spend his days fishing 
for sailfish, kingfish, barracuda, perhaps 
tarpon, from small speedboats. His only 
contact with the shore would be a courier 
in a launch. Newsmen, left behind as 
they always are when the President plays, 
settled down at Long Key to amuse them- 
selves the best they could, to welcome 
whatever scraps of information were daily 
brought in by the courier from the Saumn- 
terer, 


What might well have kept President 
Hoover from having a guilty conscience 
about taking a holiday at this time was 
the presence in Florida of many another 


friends were occupying the penthouse on 
Palm Beach’s Whitehall Hotel (home of 
the late Henry M. Flagler). Mornings he 
went to the Breakers Hotel beach to swim 
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Acme 


An ABLE SQUIRTER 
Fashionc ble folk were startled. 


famed vacationist. Citizen Calvin Coo- 
lidge was gently relaxing from his literary 
labors at Mount Dora where he and Mrs. 
Coolidge were the guests of Capt. Archie 
Hurlburt. Mr. Coolidge had gone fishing 


only once in a month, had made no use of 
Capt. Hurlburt’s outdoor swimming pool. 





Citizen Alfred Emanuel Smith and 
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in the ocean. His figure in a bathing suit, 
his startling ability to squirt a stream of 
Atlantic water through his front teeth sev- 
eral feet into the air while he floated on 
his back stirred the interest of fashion- 
able folk. Afternoons he played golf at 
the Everglades club with John Jacob 
Raskob. 

@ To discover how soon he can with- 
draw U. S. Marines from Haiti, what he 
can do for Haiti in the meantime, Presi- 
dent Hoover with congressional authority 
last week appointed two commissions, one 
formal and white, one informal and black 
White: Chairman, William Cameron 
Forbes, onetime Governor General of the 
Philippines; Henry Prather Fletcher, one- 
time Ambassador to Italy; Elie Vezina of 
Rhode Island, Papally be-knighted news- 
man; James Kerney, editor of the Trenton 
(N. J.) Times; William Allen White, Edi- 
tor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 
Black: Mr. Hoover appointed an informal, 
independent commission headed by Rob- 
ert Russa Moton, President of Tuskegee 
Institute, to make an exhaustive survey of 
Haitian education. 

@ President Hoover last week appointed 
Herman Bernstein, famed Jewish publicist, 
U. S. Minister to Albania. Born (1876) 
on the Russo-German border, Mr. Bern- 
stein came to the U. S. at 17. Espousing 
Hebraism, he gave sharp battle to Jew- 
baiting Henry Ford. Last week he gave 
Mr. Ford, now his friend, credit for the 
appointment. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Continued debate on the Tariff Bill. 
@ Adopted a House resolution appropri- 
ating $5,380,000 to provide Gold-Star 
Mothers with free trips to the European 
graves of their sons. 
@ Adopted resolutions appropriating 
$587,500 to combat pink boll-worms in 
Arizona, authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to spend $2,500,000 to compensate 
quarantined cotton growers. 
The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Passed, after a three-day debate, a 
bill transferring Prohibition enforcement 
from the Treasury to the Department of 
Justice (Time, Jan. 27 et seq.). 
@ Passed (245-74) a bill enlarging the 
definition of oleomargarine to include 
7,500,000 lb. of cooking compounds under 
a 10¢-a-lb. tax. 
@ Passed a bill bringing interstate com- 
merce in stolen goods under Federal juris- 
diction. 





Reporter's Birthday 

The average age of U. S. Senators is 
about 56. They are younger, sprier, more 
active than members of the British House 
of Lords (see page 22). The oldest Sena- 
tor, 79, is Massachusetts’s Frederick Hunt- 
ington Gillett. Older than any Senator, 
with a far longer period of continuous 
Senate service, is Theodore F. Shuey, for 
61 years a short-hand reporter of Senate 

















THE SENATE’S OLDEST 
. .. records sound perfectly. 


debates. Last week Reporter Shuey, small, 
wiry, was 85. The Senate laid aside the 
Tariff Bill long enough to congratulate 
him on his great age and his still great 
ability as a stenographer. As it happened, 


he was reporting during this eulogy and 
with unerring accuracy took down words 
in praise of himself. 

Six reporters ‘‘cover” the Senate for the 
Congressional Record. ‘They work in 15 
minute shifts, generally sitting in empty 
Senate seats, sometimes at a°table directly 
under the rostrum. Across special short- 
hand paper their fine-pointed pens fly in 
a script all their own. In the thick of 
argument, with half a dozen Senators dart- 
ing in and out of the fray, they have no 
need to glance up but identify each Sena- 
tor by the sound of his voice. Appalling 
to some is the mere thought of the num- 
ber of Senatorial voices, otherwise for- 
gotten, which Reporter Shuey may recol- 
lect in his dreams. Even in waking 
moments, he recalls the ponderous thunder 
of Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, the 
swift clipped words of James Paul Clarke 
of Arkansas “who could touch 210 a 
minute,” the bitter snarl of Marion Butler 
of North Carolina. 

When relieved, the reporters retire to 
dictate their notes into a dictaphone from 
which they are later transcribed by typists 
and made ready for the Record. Senators 
generally leave to the reporters correction 
of grammatical mistakes, rearrangements 
of whole paragraphs to make better sense. 
The Senate’s stenographic staff costs $55,- 
340 per year. 

Shuey sayings: “Ashurst [of Arizona] 
is one of the most delightful speakers here 
now. .. . Borah’s a pretty good speaker 
but not aggressive enough. ... John 
Sharp Williams [of Mississippi] had about 
the best intelligence in the Senate and 
deepest culture King and Smoot 
[both of Utah] speak most frequently. 

. Why don’t Senators nowadays look 
as distinguished as their predecessors? 
Well, perhaps they don’t get enough to 
drink. You know that helps a man’s 
looks.” 








Again, Heflin 

Last year in New York City Phil Ed- 
wards, Negro captain of the New York 
University track team, married 2 white 
girl. Queried by a friend, Senator James 
Thomas (““Tom-Tom”’) Heflin of Alabama, 
who mortally hates and fears the Roman 
Pope, wrote a letter in which he said: 

“Shame upon those in authority who will 

permit such a humiliating, disgraceful and 
dangerous thing to happen! Where are 
the white men of self-respect, of race 
pride? The great white race is the climax 
and crowning glory of God’s creation. 
The present disgusting and deplorable situ- 
ation in New York State is not new under 
the modern Roman-Tammany § system. 
Scores of Negroes in Harlem have been 
permitted to marry white wives with li- 
censes granted by and with the hearty 
approval of the state and city govern- 
ment... .” 

Last week, almost surreptitiously, Sena- 
tor Heflin got permission to have this let- 
ter reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record. That made it priv- 
ileged, after which it could be cheaply 
reprinted by the government printing 


office and franked around the country 
without postage by Senator Heflin. 

Next day when New York’s Senator 
Royal S. Copeland spied the letter in the 
Record, he was indignant. He arose on 

















J. T. (“Tom-Tom”’) HEFLIN 
His coat tails flapped. 


the Senate floor to exclaim that what 
Senator Heflin had written was grossly 
offensive to the State of New York and its 
public officials and should, therefore, un- 
der the Senate rules, be expunged from 
the Record. Senator Heflin, his coat tails 
flapping, objected vigorously, demanded 
an investigation of the facts, and, further- 
more, warned Senator Copeland that he 
might be lynched if he ever went South 
on a Presidential campaign. In his best 
mimic manner the Alabaman_ visualized 
the scene: 

“They will ask ‘Is he the fellow who 
tried to have Tom’s letter expunged from 
the Record when he protested against the 
marriages of Negroes and Whites?’ It will 
be said ‘Yes, he’s the same fellow.’ ‘Well, 
they will say, ‘We'll give it to him’ ”— 
here Senator Heflin executed an encircling 
gesture with his hand as if tying a rope 
tight around his throat—‘ ‘in the neck.’” 

The letter remained in the Record while 
a committee of three Senators named by 
the Vice President pondered its offensive- 
ness to New York. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Ships 


While Secretary of State Henry Lewis 
Stimson at the London Naval Conference 
was last week explaining U. S. Navy needs 
(see p. 21), the U. S. fleet began to assem- 
ble at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, for winter 
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maneuvers. Well out of public observa- 
tion, 136 vessels, manned by 100,000 
officers and men, will there exhibit to their 
own satisfaction their sea prowess in at- 
tack and defense formation, in target prac- 
tice, night scouting and all the other simu- 
lations of marine warfare. With more 
than 50 ships already at Guantanamo, the 
scouting and battle fleets from the Pacific 
began to pour eastward through the 
Panama Canal led by the Wyoming, New 
York, Oklahoma, Nevada, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Utah. 
@ Last week the actual fighting strength 
of the U. S. Navy was upped 10,000 tons 
when, in a bleak wind-swept ceremony at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the eleven 
million dollar cruiser Pensacola was offi- 
cially commissioned. In ten minutes 
three flags were broken out, the watch set, 
the ship’s clock started and the galley 
fires lighted. The Navy Department with 
one eye cocked on the London conference 
took this occasion to remark: “Events of 
recent years have proved only too clearly 
that a keel laid is not necessarily a man- 
of-war at sea.” 
@ In 1924 Congress authorized construc- 
tion of eight “treaty” or 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers. The Salt Lake City and the Pensa- 
cola were the first commissioned. Uncom- 
pleted in the water: the Northampton, 
Chester, Houston. Fortnight ago at New- 
port News the Augusta was launched un- 
der a shower of yellow Savannah River 
water. Unlaunched: the Louisville (63% 
completed), the Chicago (65% com- 
pleted ). 
@ In 1929 Congress authorized construc- 
tion of 15 more “treaty” cruisers. Still 
anonymous, five of these have been con- 
tracted for. Work on the three assigned 
Navy yards was suspended by President 
Hoover as a preliminary token of goodwill 
for the London conference. Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. is 3% finished with 
CL33, New York Shipbuilding Corp., 2% 
with CL 35. 
@ Cruisers come high, go cheap. Last 
week the U. S. sold six old ones on the 
Pacific Coast for $275,927: the Albany, 
New Orleans, Salem, Charleston, Huron, 
Frederick. Abe Goldberg & Co. of Seattle 
got the Charleston for $49,111.60, a record 
low price. Conditions of sale: the ships 
are not' to be used for naval purposes or 
as rum runners. 
—<©—_—— 

Cavalry Commissioner 

Washington is governed by three com- 
missioners, appointed by the President and 
answerable only to him. By law one is 
an Army engineer, charged with municipal 
construction, street paving, water, sewer 
plants and the like. By tradition’ and law 
the other two are civilian residents of the 
District. What set the city’s voteless 
populace to lamenting the prospect of mili- 
tary dictatorship was President Hoover's 
announcement last week that he would 
appoint Major General Herbert Ball 
Crosby, now chief of cavalry at the War 
Department, to one of the non-military 
District Commissionships. General Cros- 
by’s appointment is believed to be legal 
because of a Department of Justice ruling 


that, upon retirement, he will become a 
civilian. 

The Washington Board of Trade pro- 
tested to the President at the loss of local 
self-government. Lawyers scanned Su- 
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GENERAL CrosBy 

The Department of Justice legalized him. 
preme Court decisions to prove that Presi- 
dent Hoover had used a technicality to 
effect this appointment, that a retired 
Army officer still had a military status 
under the law. Even plain citizens could 
see that General Crosby would create a 
military majority, in fact if not in law, 
on the D. C. Commission. 

What lay behind the appointment was 
President Hoover's desire to make Wash- 
ington “a modei city,” to answer repeated 
Congressional charges that liquor flowed 
unchecked, that narcotics were peddled 
under the shadow of the Capitol, that 
gambling joints and brothels ran wide 
open, all because the D. C. police were 
lax and = corrupt. Declared President 
Hoover: 

“General Crosby will have under his 


direction the police, the fire and the traffic. 


services. . . . His headship of those de- 
partments will be a guarantee to both the 
official and unofficial residents of the Dis- 
trict and especially to the nation at large, 
that the capital of the nation will be free 
of organized crime.” 

A strict disciplinarian, General Crosby 
prepared to carry “military methods” into 
his new job. A West Pointer (1893), a 
veteran campaigner in the Philippines, 
Mexico and France, he announced: “If 
there were no problems to overcome, there 
would be no job.” When he said he would 
treat Prohibition like any other law to be 
enforced, everyone knew that he was say- 
ing exactly what the White House wanted 
him to say on an issue President Hoover 
thinks has been unduly exaggerated. Be- 
wailing the Hoover policy of “putting out- 
siders” in charge of local government, 
Washington citizens recalled the spectac- 
ular efforts of another military man, Major 
General Smedley Darlington Butler, U. S. 
M. C., to use “military methods” in polic- 
ing Philadelphia and his too% failure. 


JUDICIARY 


Lawyer's Lawyer 


(See front cover) 

On the 17th floor of the 24-story Ameri- 
can Surety Co. building at No. 100 Broad- 
way, Manhattan, is a black wall sign with 
this gilt lettering: 

HUGHES, SCHURMAN & DWIGHT 
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RaymMonpD M. Lowes 

Last week in the law offices behind this 
sign was a hustle-and-bustle indicative of 
a prime event. Clerks scuttled across 
thick-rugged floors in more-than-ordinary 
haste. Lawyers swung in and out of door- 
ways bearing armfuls of documents. 
Typists rattled their keys with a trium- 
phant staccato. In a high-ceiled inner 
room overlooking Trinity Church’s grimy 
spire, an elderly man with thin white hair, 
a well-trimmed white ‘beard parted in the 
middle, good solid shoulders and a small 
paunch, sat bolt upright in a stiff high- 
backed chair. The pivot of all the com- 
motion, he was intensely busy—and in- 
tensely happy. Within a few days, God 
willing, he would become the eleventh 
Chief Justice of the U. S. 

But he was not as excited as the young- 
est of his partners—a youth of 27 named 
John Fletcher Caskey who referred rev- 
erentially to the senior partner as “the 
judge.”’ Only eight short years ago he 
came to the Yale Law School right out 
of Cassville in the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri. The corn, said New Havenites, 
was growing rapidly out of his hair. It 
was therefore with some astonishment 
that his law mates observed him standing 
No. 1 in his class at the end of his first 
year and at the end of his course. That 
such a man, still bashful, should this year 
become a partner of the most famed law- 
yer in the land while contemporaries were 
struggling as clerks, is not only astounding 
but characteristic of the firm. 

What is characteristic of the firm is the 
character of its chief. Exteriors, sociabil- 
ity, connections mean little or nothing to 
him. Solitude and brain output thereof is 
his delight. 

Another man might contemplate the 
chief justiceship with some reluctance. 
Not so Charles Evans Hughes. It is a 
lonely job—one of the world’s few en- 
tirely exalted and lonely life-jobs. By 
custom the Chief Justice is hedged off 
from free and easy association with his 
fellow beings lest they in some inexplicable 
manner corrupt his integrity, warp his 
judicial soul. Chief Justice White sought 
solitude to the point of never accepting 
a Washington invitation, of avoiding all 
official functions. For all his surface 
affability Chief Justice Taft observed 
much the same caution in his daily con- 
tacts. He shunned Society and it was 
only last year that he relaxed his stand 
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against the world to the point of attending 
a Gridiron dinner (Time, April 22). 

But in no essential will it be necessary 
for Mr. Hughes to change his manner of 
life. He is a lonely man. These last 
years he has been making the “real 
money’”—two or three hundred thousand 
a year perhaps—that he promised himself, 
when he left the Coolidge cabinet. He 
has not made it by much bartering and 
foregathering with his fellow man. Day 
after day he has gone to a skyscraper club 
for lunch—alone, or possibly with his 
partner and son, Charles Evans Hughes 
Jr.* with whom he has returned quickly 
to the office. Even on his frequent trips 
to Washington, where many a public man 
would be flattered to be his host, he has 
followed his lonely course, taking many 
of his meals alone. 

Of course he has seen his clients (in the 
office) and they have included a long list 
of the premier U. S. corporations. Last 
week he had to dissociate himself from 
all those tangled legal alliances which 
make up the fabric of his profession. He 
had represented the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake City R. R. in its valuation fight with 
the I. C. C. He was counsel for the Del- 
aware & Hudson R. R. in its effort to 
retain a lease on the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh. He had been engaged to help 
defend minority Ford stockholders, other 
than Senator James Couzens, in the gov- 
ernment’s futile attempt to levy’ extra 
taxes on them. He had argued and lost 
the Interborough’s 7¢ fare case in the Su- 
preme Court. He was special attorney 
for John Davison Rockefeller Jr. in his 
successful ouster of Col. Robert Wright 
Stewart from the chairmanship of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. He had de- 
fended Francis G. Caffey, receiver for the 
New York & Cuba Steamship Co. Other 
clients whose cases he carried to the Su- 
preme Court: Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Beechnut Packing Co., Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Co., Aetna Insurance 
Co., Swift & Co., De Forest Radio, U. S. 
Industrial: Chemical Co., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Wabash R. R., General 
Electric Co. When his son Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr. became Solicitor General of 
the U.S. last year, Mr. Hughes Sr. dropped 
all cases in which the U. S. was his op- 
ponent. 

Most people viewed Mr. Hughes’s cor- 
poration practice with equanimity, be- 
grudged him none of his “real money.” 
Not so Henry Latham Doherty, oil and 
public utility tycoon, head of Potent Cities 
Service Corp., who spoke out against Mr. 
Hughes’s nomination. Wrote he: “No Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court should capi- 
talize into wealth the prestige and influ- 
ence acquired. . . . He should neither ex- 
pect nor receive appointment to the posi- 
tion of Chief Justice. . . . There are ru- 
mors afloat that a huge and uncontrollable 
political machine has been built up where- 
by governmental control will be lodged in 
the hands of a few men and, with the 


*Mr. Hughes Jr. resigned from the firm when 
President Hoover last year made him Solicitor 
General of the U. S. He promptly retired from 
that post when his father was named Chief 
Justice. 


confirmation of Judge Hughes, the con- 
trol will embrace each of three coérdinate 
branches of the Federal Government. .. . 
We'll be fortunate if we don’t wake up to 
find the Supreme Court has handed down 





Tycoon DOHERTY 


. Spied a floating rumor. 


opinions which will give a monopoly in 
perpetuity to some one corporation. . 

Though many people consider Mr. Do- 
herty’s opinions on public questions as less 
sound than his views on utilities, he did 
reflect a minority opposition which mus- 
tered two out of ten votes in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee against the Hughes 
nomination. 

Meanwhile the Senate’s ultimate con- 
firmation appeared certain. Mr. Hughes 
hurried last week to close out his con- 
nection with his firm and assume his centre 
seat on the court when it reassembles 
Feb. 24. 

“Plan of Study.” No great sagas fan- 
cifully encrust the childhood of “Charlie” 
Hughes. He was born April 11, 1862 at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. His father, a Welsh 
immigrant, was a Baptist minister, poor 
in goods, rich in classic learning. The boy 
at five started school at Oswego, N. Y., 
only to return to his father a few weeks 
later with a paper written by him and 
headed: “Charles Evans Hughes’ Plan of 
Study.” After that he was taken out of 
school, given home instruction by his 
parents. The family moved to Newark, 
N. J., then on to New York City where 
Charles attended “Old 35 Grammar 
School,” wrote precocious essays on ‘““The 
Evils of Light Literature,” “The Limita- 
tion of the Human Mind.” 

From Madison (now Colgate) College 
he transferred to Brown from which he 
was graduated in 1881 with honors. The 
parental wish that he enter the Baptist 
ministry he rejected, to turn to law. He 
was graduated, No. 1 in his class, from 
Columbia Law School in 1884. He im- 
mediately entered the law firm of Cham- 


berlin, Carter & Hornblower, was made a 
partner and married Miss Antoinette Car- 
ter, daughter of the firm’s senior member.* 

Crusader. Lawyer Hughes’s public ca- 
reer began in 1905 when he was named 
counsel to the Stevens Gas Commission, 
created by the New York Legislature. A 
remarkable investigator on fire with public 
zeal, Counsel Hughes exposed the Con- 
solidated Co.’s gas monopoly, forced rates 
based on overcapitalization down 20%. 
With this crusade over, he plunged into 
the next as counsel for the Armstrong 
Insurance Commission which dredged up 
the hidden slime of insurance companies’ 
greed and corruption. Popular acclaim 
swept him into the Governorship in 1906 
over William Randolph Hearst. There he 
proceeded to execute the pledges of a 
“reform” administration. He was re- 
elected on the promise to drive horseracing 
and gambling out of the State. 

Red Whiskers. In that period Mr. 
Hughes’s whiskers were large and red and 
unkempt. He wore department store 
clothes, lacked metropolitan polish. He 
was a crusading Liberal, the political 
darling of those who five years later be- 
came Progressives under Roosevelt. He 
cut a memorable figure in the Taft In- 
augural parade (1909) mounted upon a 
large white horse, his coat tails and red 
whiskers blowing in the thick snow. 

1916. In 1910 President Taft put him 
on the Supreme Court bench as an associ- 
ate justice. In 1916, a tart note to Presi- 
dent Wilson marked his resignation from 
the court and his entry upon one of the 
most stupidly-managed political campaigns 
in U.S. history. On the evening of Nov. 8 
he went to bed convinced that he would 
be the next President of the U. S. On the 
morning of Nov. g he arose to find himself 
once more a private citizen. 

Grand Duke. When President Harding 
in 1921 named him Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes’s appearance suddenly improved. 
His beard was trimmed shorter. The best 
tailors got orders for his suits. He engaged 
a valet to turn him out to perfection. He 
resembled nothing so much as a Russian 
grand duke under the empire. He con- 
ducted the State Department in the grand 
manner. 

U. S. history bulks large with his diplo- 
matic achievements: peace with Germany, 
the Washington Conference 5-5-3 naval 
ratio, rationalization of the non-recognition 
of Soviet Russia, the World Court, resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Mexico. 

But the pure white flame of Liberalism 
had burned out in him to a sultry ash of 
Conservatism. He had become a cosmo- 
politan figure, with icy grace and assur- 
ance, but had lost all his old fervor of a 
reform crusader. His mind had captured 
his heart. 

“Chilly Charlie.” As a Harding Cabi- 
net member, he was no White House 
crony. He played no poker with the Presi- 
dent, Albert Bacon Fall, Harry Micajah 





*Walter F. (“Dutch”) Carter, Mr. Hughes’s 
brother-in-law, famed oldtime Yale baseball 
pitcher, partner in Hughes, Schurman & Dwight, 
was last week named a director of the Brooklyn 
Baseball Club (“Robins”) by John A, Heydler, 


National League president. 
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Daugherty and Charles Forbes. They 
called him “Chilly Charlie’—and worse— 
resented his austere respectability. 

“QOne-Man Theory.” Last week it was 
a man of awful prestige whom President 
Hoover made Chief Justice of the U. S., a 
life-time job paying $20,500 per year. His 
elevation, from the popular viewpoint, put 
him in the same category as such famed 
life-time job-holders as the Grand Dalai 
Lama at Lhasa. Like them, he was in- 
vested with a new sanctity, an infallibility 
that set him above and apart from ordinary 
human beings. From this notion springs 
the belief that only the man who holds the 
office is fit to hold it. 

Against this “one-man” theory last week 
stood Calvin Coolidge “Apostle of Com- 
mon Sense,” who will be long remembered 
as a U. S. President who said that U. S. 
Presidents do not have to be great or dis- 
tinguished men. While others marveled 
aloud at the unique perfection of the 
Hughes appointment, Citizen Coolidge 
took it as a matter of course, implied that 
the U. S. was well stocked with other good 
and able men available for the highest 
posts. Said he: 

“T have said before that this is not a 
one-man country. This event [Taft suc- 
ceeded by Hughes] has again demonstrated 
It. 


Sick Man 

Death in its blind flight last week dipped 
close to William Howard Taft, then veered 
away, how far none knew. A combination 
of ailments which forced his resignation 
as Chief Justice rendered his condition 
serious, if not critical. His physicians held 
out ‘scant hope for complete recovery. 

Long afflicted with arteriosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries), myocarditis 
(inflammation of the muscular tissue of 
the heart) and cystitis (bladder inflam- 
mation), Mr. Taft, 72, suffered a collapse 
when, last December, he returned from 
his brother’s funeral in Cincinnati. After 
hospitalization he went to Asheville, N. C., 
for rest. There he grew worse. Last week 
he was brought back to Washington. 

When he arrived at the Union station, 
onlookers were shocked at his appearance. 
All color had gone from his deflated 
cheeks. His eyelids drooped listlessly. He 
was unresponsive to sights and sounds. 
Dr. Francis Randall Hagnar, his physician, 
assured newsmen that Mr. Taft was in no 
pain. Helped out of the railroad car by 
four attendants, the sick man was placed 
in a rolling chair, too small for him. The 
onetime Chief Justice showed a faint 
flicker of a smile. News cameramen 
pressed rudely about him, exploded their 
flashlights before his unseeing eyes. 

Driven to his quiet home on Wyoming 
Avenue, he roused himself enough to help 
his attendants undress him and put him to 
bed. Through the capital sped rumors 
that he was dying. Bulletins emphasized 
the gravity of his condition. 

Next morning he was a little better. 
President Hoover called, spent ten quiet 
minutes, came out to remark: “I found 
Mr. Taft sitting up and very cheerful.” 
Ahead of the onetime President lay, at 
best, long passive weeks of enforced rest. 
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LABOR 
Five & Ten Girls 


When millions of U. S. citizens enter 
thousands of 5 & 10 cent stores throughout 
the land, they find a girl behind the coun- 





THE Late 5 & 1to¢ WooLworTH 


Cheapest girls are needed. 


ter to wait on them. Facts about that 
girl: 

She is 20. She is U. S.-born. She is 
unmarried. She lives with her family. She 
makes $12 per week. She works nine hours 
five days a week, longer on Saturdays. 
She has held her job less than a year. 

Such a composite picture of salesgirls 
in limited-price chain stores could be 
drawn from facts and figures presented 
last week by Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon 
of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Miss Pidgeon had 
made a study of women in 5 & to cent 
stores in 18 states, had interviewed over 
6,000 clerks to assemble her data. 

Chain stores make money by piling up 
tiny profits. In one year the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. sold 45 tons of candy, 5,113 
miles of curtaining, 54 million handker- 
chiefs. Miss Pidgeon showed that, though 
their sales had doubled in a decade, this 
enormous turnover brought no enormous 
wages to salesgirls. Labor is a prime item 
in chain-store operation. Where custom- 
ers can readily see the entire stock, make 
their selections unaided, the cheapest, most 
inexperienced young clerk can perform 
the simple task of wrapping bundles, ring- 
ing up receipts. 

Miss Pidgeon found that the average 
median* wage of girls surveyed was $12 
per week. Only 7% earned as high as $18 
per week, while 25% earned less than $10. 
Chain-store girls earn about one-half of 
what women do in other industries. One 
girl out of four was under 18, only a very 





*One-half of a given number earn more, one- 
half less, than the median. 


few over 25. Only one girl out of ten 
lived away from home on her earnings. 

The practice of underpaying girls be- 
cause they live at home Miss Pidgeon 
found particularly deplorable. Said she: 
“To the extent that the employed girl 
is unable to maintain herself entirely she 
becomes dependent upon her family, and 
thus contributes materially to any pre- 
carious financial condition existing within 
the family while actually spending her time 
and energy in work that should afford her 
a living.” 

State medians for 5,610 girls reported 
by Miss Pidgeon: California, $16; Mich- 
igan, $15; Kentucky, $14; Missouri and 
New Jersey, $13; Ohio, $12; Delaware 
and Rhode Island, $11; Arkansas, Florida, 
Oklahoma, $10; Alabama, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, $9; Maryland, $8.80. 


Pee ee 
Dress Strike 

Of all dresses sold in the U. S., 70% 
are made in and about New York City, 
where 45,000 people, two-thirds of them 
women, each year manufacture $634.000.- 
ooo worth. In mid-winter dressmakers are 
busiest, preparing for the Easter trade. 
This year they are especially busy because 
of major style changes in women’s wear. 
Last week, at the busiest time, 35,000 
New York dressmakers went on strike. 

Demands of International Ladies’ Gar- 

ment Workers’ Union: abolition of 1,500 
“sweatshops”; 10% wage increase; a 40- 
hour, five-day week; an impartial com- 
mission to settle disputes; unemployment 
insurance. Well heeled was the Union for 
this walkout; last summer it sold $250,000 
worth of 5% strike bonds. 
Employers, dreading idle needles in the 
boom season, tried to avert the strike, 
failed for lack of organization. Workers 
complained chiefly of “sweatshops” where 
girls worked as much as 60 hours per week 
for as little as $12. 

“Sweatshops” are operated mostly by 
small unorganized dress manufacturers 
known to the trade as “contractors” be- 
cause they contract the disposal of their 
entire production to wholesale jobbers 


*These contractors accuse the jobbers of 


driving such sharp bargains, of “jewing” 
prices down so low, that only by sweat- 
shop methods can the little manufacturers 
meet the stiff competition. They profess 
sympathy with their striking employes but 
claim they cannot accede to their wage 
and time demands until the jobbers agree 
to cease patronizing and encouraging 
sweatshop contractors. The jobbers retort 
that they are bound to seek the best possi- 
ble prices, sweatshops or no sweatshops, 
to induce the public to buy. 

All last week New York dressmaking 
was at a standstill, but New York dress- 
makers were not so. Shortly after they 
began picketing the garment center there 
were numerous riots and arrests, and one 
Jacob Rothenberg, open shop manufac- 
turer, died from a fractured skull, having 
been knocked down on the street. Friends 
claimed he had been intentionally attacked. 
To Albany went representatives of strikers 
and employers to confer with Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Lieutenant 
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Governor Herbert H. Lehman, whose ar- 
bitral efforts last year brought order out 
of almost identical chaos in New York’s 
cloak and suit trade, was asked to do like- 
wise in this dispute. 


CRIME 
Chicago 


After seven murders in seven days, the 
Chicago police, unpaid since Jan. 1, com- 
menced last week what their chief called 
“a sledge-hammer campaign” against the 
city’s underworldlings. Detectives and 
patrolmen scooped up night prowlers, 
street-corner hoodlums, speakeasy patrons, 
cabaret “artistés,” “guests” at red-light 
hotels, many a citizen who could not 
quickly explain his evening’s stroll. Within 
twelve hours 917 assorted characters were 
arrested, of whom 271 were found to have 
police records. Revolvers were taken from 
a score. Soon the police sieve began to 
leak. More than half of those arrested 
were released for lack of evidence. Bonds- 
men and police court lawyers buzzed 
busily to free the others. No. 1 gangsters 
captured: none. 

While the police raids were going on, 
two white boys in an automobile were shot 
dead by a carload of Negroes after a traffic 
dispute, four burglars were caught break- 
ing into a fashionable hotel, a detective 
was shot by robbers and two men almost 
succeeded in kidnapping a_ patrolman. 
Other crimes during intense police activ- 
ity: hold-ups, 60; burglaries, 20. 


CONSERVATION 
Great Smokies 

The Great Smoky Mountains lie be- 
tween Tennessee and North Carolina, a 
primitive wilderness of virgin forests, fast- 
flowing streams, sky-tumbling _ peaks. 
Clingman Dome rises 6,619 rocky feet in 
the air.* Besides swarms of game, the 
woods shelter hundreds of mountaineer 
families, clannish, illiterate, strongly 
Anglo-Saxon, who preserve their tradition 
of armed feuds and moonshine. 

Six years ago lowlanders who had en- 
joyed vacations in the Great Smokies 
formed the Great Smoky Mountains Con- 
servation Association, asked the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior to create a na- 
tional park on the tract. Congress marked 
off 704,000 acres as suitable, promised to 
take over administration when North 
Carolina and Tennessee had bought at least 
427,000 acres and deeded it over to the 
U. S. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr. promised to match, dollar for dollar, 
any amount up to $5,000,000 raised by the 
two states for land purchase. 

Last week Governor Henry Hollis Hor- 
ton of Tennessee and Governor Oliver 
Max Gardner of North Carolina, journeyed 
to Washington, jointly presented Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur with the beginnings 
of their park—deeds for 158,799 Great 
Smoky acres. Governor Gardner said the 
mountain forests in the park area were full 
grown when Columbus discovered Amer- 


*A hundred miles away is Mt. Mitchell 
(6,711 ft.), highest peak east of the Rockies. 


ica. Governor Horton described the race 
for land between the two states. Secretary 
Wilbur thanked North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, the Rockefellers, marveled at “the 
largest real estate operation with which I 
have ever been associated.” 

Tennessee Great Smoky Mountain Park 
Commission announced that it would need 
about a year more to collect its half of the 
required land. Land-rooted mountaineers 
refuse to sell their ancestral acres, have to 
be displaced by slow court condemnation 
proceedings. 

The Great Smoky National Park, the 
only one like it east of Yellowstone, will 
be approached from Knoxville or Ashe- 
ville. It will be about 50 by 25 miles in 
area. Without spoiling the landscape, the 
U. S. will build trunk roads and trails, 
camp shelters, telephone lines. Hunting 
will be prohibited, but 400 miles of trout- 
filled streams will be open to visiting fish- 
ermen. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Wisconsin Houndings 

Because he was a Republican stalwart, 
because he was a millionaire friendly with 
other millionaires, Wisconsin Progressives 
have been hounding Governor Walter 
Jodok Kohler, plumbing fixture tycoon 
(“Kohler of Kohler’), ever since he took 
office last year. It is charged that his 
1928 election cost him and his friends 
$100,000 and was thereby a violation of 
the State’s Corrupt Practices Act (legal 
campaign expenditure limit: $4,000). 
Chief hounder: able Philip La Follette, 
brother of able Senator Robert Marion 
La Follette, who, with others, instituted 
court action for the Governor’s removal. 
The Kohler defense: a Governor can be 
removed only by impeachment. 

Last week Wisconsin Progressives won 
a victory when the State Supreme Court 
threw out the Kohler defense. The Court 
ruled that he could be tried under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. If his expenditures 
were illegally large, his election was void 
and therefore, never having been Gov- 
ernor, he was not impeachable. 


—— 


AFP 2e GO... 


When last year the Democratic National 
Committee dipped into the corps of Wash- 
ington correspondents, of all journalists 
the most politically wise, and plucked out 
Charles Michelson of the New York World 
as its press agent, the Republican National 
Committee felt badly scooped. This feel- 
ing was increased when, during the sum- 
mer, Press Agent Michelson earned more 
than his pay by masterfully effective 
broadsides against the Republican Tariff 
Bill. 

Last week the Republican National 
Committee made up lost ground by hiring 
as its Director of Publicity James L. West, 
the Associated Press’s No.1 political writer 
in Washington. Virginia-born 35 years ago, 
Newsman West has covered many a Na- 
tional Convention in his 16 years’ work 
with the A. P. He closely tagged Herbert 
Hoover from his Kansas City nomination 
to his entry into the White House. A 





hush-hush reporter with the manner of 
always having a big story up his sleeve, 
Newsman West has worked so long in the 
shadow of the G. O. P. that he will have 
little or nothing to learn as the new ex- 
positor of its political creed. 

Heavy have been the recent losses of 
the Washington A. P. to press agentry: 
Lionel Charles Probert, onetime locomo- 
tive fireman left the head of the bureau to 
become publicity man for the Brothers 
Van Sweringen and Vice President of their 
Erie R. R. While covering the Senate oil 
scandals investigation, Bond E. Geddes 
dropped his pencil abruptly to become the 
press agent for Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair. E. Ross Bartley covered Charles 
Gates Dawes’ Vice Presidential campaign 
in 1924 so effectively that the Vice Presi- 
dent made him his Chief Secretary at the 
capitol. 


o— 


Winning of Walmsley 

For the first time in 50 years, New 
Orleans Republicans last week were bold 
enough to hold a primary election to 
nominate a party candidate for mayor. 
Their nominee: Warren V. Miller (white). 
Their total vote: 2,000. 

Eighty thousand votes were cast in the 
Democratic primary which nominated and 
incidentally insured the election of Thomas 
Semmes Walmsley, red-headed regular, 
whose insurgent opponent was Francis 
Williams. Nominee Walmsley has been 
acting mayor in the absence of Arthur J. 
O’Keefe, monster (300 lb.) Mayor of New 
Orleans. The issue in the Democratic 
primary was last year’s bloody trolley 
strike (Time, July 15 et seg.). Accusing 
Candidate Walmsley of helping Public 
Service Corp. to break the strike, Candi- 
date Williams begged workingmen to “kick 
the aristocracy out of City Hall.” Candi- 
date Walmsley talked of Law & Order, 
changed the subject to civic progress. A 
dirty muckraking campaign though the 
primary was, with each candidate charg- 
ing the other with fraud, the election of 
Democrat Walmsley over Republican Mil- 
ler is so certain that it will not be worth 
recording when it occurs on April 8. 





Coolidge Carvings 

Illustrated by  big-chiseling Sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum, laconic Calvin Coolidge’s 
50o-word history of the U. S. to be carved 
on the face of Mt. Rushmore, S. Dak., 
will be legible from three miles away 
(Time, Jan. 27). Last week the design 
committee announced the names and 
events which would be hewn and gilded 
in live granite. 

Names: possibly George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln; probably Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Theodore Roosevelt; certainly 
Calvin Coolidge, Gutzon Borglum. 

Events: 1776, Declaration of Independ- 
ence; 1787, framing of the Constitution; 
1803, Louisiana Purchase; 1845, admission 
of Texas as a state; 1846, Oregon bound- 
ary settlement (U. S.-Canadian northwest 
border set at 49° north latitude); 7850, 
admission of California to the Union; 
1865, end of Civil War; 1908, the Panama 
Canal. 
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for five... 135einch wheelbase . . . six wire wheels and trunk rack are standard equipment 


Doel Eights, Proved by Time and Travel! That precise air of smart assurance— 
of well-bred poise — apparent in Studebaker’s champion eights, admirably demonstrates how 
motor cars ought to be designed. Champion speed and stamina came first, proved by the greatest 
world and international records, and by more American stock car records than all other makes 
of cars combined. Studebaker artists have literally interpreted this inspiring performance in 
coachcraft of rare grace and beauty. There is fleetness—eagerness— in every fluent line... 


and there are 78 years of Studebaker quality back of it, a matchless bulwark of reassurance. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE 
HOLIDAY YOU EVER TOOK! 


Mux Ea palatial President Liner 


your home, and the world your office, 
for 85 days. 

Give yourself over to rest... obser- 
vation and—ideas, as you visit one by 
one the great ports of the world via 
the Sunshine Belt to the Orient... 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Colombo 
and many others homeward bound. 

You are free to stop over where 
you like, and as long as you like. 
Your ticket is good for two years, 
good on any President Liner, and the 
great President fleet cruises Round 
the World on fortnightly schedule. 

It is true that the best executives 
are the easiest spared from the de- 
tails of their business. Round the 
World in 85 days! And from a trip 
like this you will bring back a keener 
mind, a broader vision, and a sig- 
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nificant picture of what American 
business is doing in the awakening 
markets of the world. 

A request on your letterhead will 
bring complete information. 
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This is the one steamship service 
on which you may go Round the 
World as you please, when you please 
and with all the comforts and con- 
veniences that you enjoy in your own 
home. All staterooms are large, out- 
side, with beds (not berths). De luxe 
Liners, luxurious public apartments, 
outdoor swimming pool, world-famed 
cuisine. First Class only, Round the 
World, as low as $1110—$1250; with 
private bath $1370. Your ticket 
good for two full years, stop over in 

any or all of 22 ports 
in 14 countries, as you 


like. 
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CONFERENCE 
Brutal Parallels 


At 7:45 one evening last week the centre 
of gravity of the London Conference 
shifted from Prime Minister André 
Tardieu of France to U. S. Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson. Previously 
Mr. Stimson had been in lengthy telephone 


conversation with President Herbert 
Hoover. 
Without pre-warning correspondents 


were suddenly bidden to scurry to St. 
James’s Palace. Statesman Stimson was 
before them. Crisply he read the first 
positive, kinetic words he had uttered at 
the Conference (TIME, Jan. 20 et seq.). 
Awful was his command that not one 
syllable be released to the public of any 
country before the morning papers. Radio 
Correspondent Frederick William Wile was 
scheduled to speak to millions of U. S. 
citizens within a few minutes. He dared 
not quote to his tantalized audience from 
“Mr. Stimson’s statement which lies before 
me.” Never before had upstart radio been 
so humbled and abased before the vener- 
able press. 

Around to other delegations than the 
U. S. rushed correspondents, to glean a 
complete symposium of opinions for the 
morning papers to which Statesman Stim- 
son had made so low a bow. Early to bed, 
the principal Japanese delegates had all 
disconnected their telephones and were 
peacefully snoring, especially His Excel- 
lency Chief Delegate Reijiro Wakatsuki, 
who always takes a nightcap of hot Japa- 
nese rice wine. Italy’s Grandi and Eng- 
land’s MacDonald were mum. But the 
dynamic Frenchman called L’Américain, 
the man who had led the Conference thus 
far, Prime Minister André Tardieu, 
changed his smile to a frown and pricked 
up angry ears when reporters chorused: 
“What do you think of Stimson’s state- 
ment?” 

“I know nothing about it.” 

They read it to him. 

“Nothing to say, gentlemen!” and, call- 
ing his limousine, M. Tardieu barked at 
the chauffeur, “Number 10, Downing 
Street.” 

Though eager press hounds trailed him 
to the most famous address in the British 
Empire, they could ferret out no details 
of the reputed angry scene between M. 
Tardieu and Mr. MacDonald, whom the 
Frenchman took to task for not informing 
him that Britain and the U. S. had come 
to a separate agreement secretly—for the 
existence of such an agreement plainly ap- 
peared from the Stimson statement. 

Next morning Paris news-organs close 
to the Tardieu Government, called Mr. 
Stimson’s words “brutal” and also “un- 
diplomatic.” The bubble of French com- 
placency slowly blown up while M. Tar- 
dieu won his little victory over Italy 
(Time, Feb. 10) and remained the only 
Chief Delegate to advance a positive pro- 
gram, burst. 

Irate Paris editors followed up their 
assertion that Diplomat Stimson’s words 
were “undiplomatic” by asking two sharp 
questions: 


1) Why did the Chief U. S. Delegate 
make his first important pronouncement 
at London to a hastily summoned group of 
journalists, instead of at a Plenary Session 
of the Conference after sending appro- 
priate notice to France, Italy and Japan 
(members of all these delegations later ex- 
pressed “surprise’’); and 2) Since the 
Stimson statement was a personal one, why 
was it delivered ex cathedra at St. James’s 
Palace, instead of at the Secretary of 
State’s hotel, the Ritz? 

Within 24 hours a second broadside to 
the press was fired, this time by Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald. 
Parallel in ideas, the U. S. and British 
statements of policy were by far the most 
important developments at the Confer- 
ence thus far, are best set forth in parallel 
columns: 

Parity 

Mr. Stimson re-stated Mr. MacDonald, 
“the historical fact of knowing that British 
the agreement in princi- public opinion is averse 
pal for parity” between to the word “parity,” 
President Hoover and _ substituted another 
Prime Minister Mac- thus: “The [British] 
Donald, then demanded Government feels that 
“with Great Britain im- if naval establishments 
mediate parity in every are not to be a menace, 
class of ship.’ an equilibrium must be 

maintained between 

them by means of in- 

ternational agreement.” 
Naval Strengths 

Stimson: “The gross MacDonald: “The 
tonnage of [our] two policy of His Majesty’s 
fleets is substantially Government in the 
1,200,000 tons apiece. United Kingdom is to 
The negotiations last keep the highway of the 
Summer between Presi- seas open for trade and 
dent Hoover and Prime communication and 
Minister MacDonald . to take what steps 
practically reduced the are necessary to secure 
discussions of parity this. In estimating its 
between them to the naval needs, the 
comparatively insignifi- Government has also to 
cant difference in their take into account its 
respective cruiser class obligations under the 
tonnage of 24,000 tons. Covenant of the League 
We propose to settle of Nations, partly off- 
this difference [now]. set though they are by 

the security afforded 
under the Covenant by 
its provision of mutual 
support.” i 
Reduction or Limitation? 

Statesman Stimson Scot MacDonald 
avoided proposing re- voiced this noncommit- 
duction of cruisers but tal sentiment: 
sought their limitation “His Majesty's 
at a parity which would Government in the 
require the U. S. United Kingdom... 
slightly to enlarge its believes the conference 
present fleet. ought not only to re- 

duce existing fleets and 
building programs, but 
put an end finally to 


competition in naval 
armaments.” 
Battleships 
Stimson: “In battle- MacDonald: “The 


[British] Government 
. would wish to see 
an agreement by which 


ships we suggest by re- 
duction in number on 
both sides to equalize 
our two fleets in 1931. battleships will in duc 
At present the British time disappear  alto- 
battleship fleet contains gether... .” 
two more vessels than Meanwhile the Brit- 
ours.” ish want maximum 
battleship size reduced 
from the present 35.- 
coo «tons. each, to 
25,000; are agreeable 
to the Stimson plan of 
striking parity (i.e. 
“equilibrium’’) in 
1931; and think a 
Battleship Abolition 
Conference should be 
called in 1935. 


Cruisers and “Duplication” 


With striking _lu- 
cidity Statesman Stim- 
son proposed a clear- 
cut solution of the old, 
much-muddled  Anglo- 
U. S. cruiser issue: 

“Under our sugges- 
tion the actual tonnage 
difference between the 
two cruiser fleets will 
be only 12,000 tons. 
Of the Jarger cruisers 
armed with 8-inch guns 
Great Britain will have 
15 and the U. S. 18, an 
advantage to the latter 
of 30,000 tons. 

Of the smaller cruis- 
ers armed with 6-inch 
guns Great Britain will 
have an advantage of 
42,000 tons, but be- 
yond this, in order to 
insure exact equality of 
opportunity, the United 
States makes the sug- 
gestion that each 
country will have the 
option of duplicating 
exactly the cruiser fleet 
of the other. Thus 
Great Britain would 
have the option, by re- 
ducing its number of 
small cruisers, to in- 
crease its large cruisers 
from 15 to 18 so as to 
give it a total tonnage 
of 327,000 tons, the 
exact amount of ton- 
nage which the U. S. 
now asks. On the other 
hand, the U. S. would 
have the option, by re- 
ducing its large cruisers 
from 18 to 15, to in- 
crease the number of 
its small cruisers so as 
to give it a total cruiser 
tonnage of 339,000 
tons, the exact amount 
of tonnage which the 
British now ask.” 

This potent idea, 
“Optional Duplication,” 
said to have sprung 
from the brain of 
Herbert Hoover, may 
well prove the most im- 
portant thing in modern 


Always addicted to 
general terms, Mr. Mac- 
Donald paralleled the 
Hoover-Stimson specific 
proposal for “Optional 
Duplications” with 
these words: 

“The agreement 
should be not upon 
global tonnage but 
upon the size of indi- 
vidual ships in the 
various categories and 
upon the tonnage used 
by each nation in each 
of these categories. 


“At some time it 
might be convenient 
to allow a percentage of 
tonnage assigned to 
different categories to 
be transferred to other 
categories. The Brit- 
ish Government, how- 
ever, does not favor a 
general transfer. It is 
opposed to transfer in 
regards to capital ships, 
aircraft carriers and 
submarines. In regards 
to cruisers, it would 
permit the transfer out 
of the 8-inch class into 
the 6-inch class on a 
percentage which re- 
mains to be arranged. 
The object of this ar- 
rangement would be to 
take into account the 
special needs of coun- 
tries which require a 
large proportion of 
small cruisers.” 

Thus Britain began 
by accepting half the 
Hoover-Stimson _ plan 
(shifts from a higher to 
a lower category), but 
were mum about the 
other half (shifts from 
low to high). 


naval history — for 
cruisers are the crux. 
Destroyers 
Stimson: “In de- MacDonald: “The 


.Stroyers ... Wwe sug- 


gest equality in ton- 
nage, and in_ sub- 


present British building 
program of destroyers 
is for 200,000 tons ul- 


marines the lowest timately, but this can 
tonnage possible.” be reduced if the sub- 
marine programs. of 
other Powers are re- 

duced.” 

Submarines 
Stimson: “As is well MacDonald: “The 
known, we will gladly Government proposes 


agree to a total aboli- 
tion of submarines if it 
is possible to obtain the 
consent of all _ five 
powers to such a propo- 
sition, and in any event 
we suggest that the 
operations of sub- 
marines be limited to 
the same rules of inter- 
national law as surface 
craft in _ operation 
against merchant ships, 
so that they cannot at- 
tack without providing 
for the safety of the 
passengers and the 
crew.” 
Significance. 
statements indicate 


the abolition of sub- 
marines. Its experts 
feel that the argument 
that the submarine is 
an arm solely of de- 
fense was destroyed by 
the experience of the 
late war and that in 
war conditions it is an 
arm of attack. If aboli- 
tion cannot be agreed 
upon, the British 
Government will put 
forward proposals limit- 
ing submarines rigidly 
to defense require- 
ments.” 


Plainly these parallel 


well-nigh complete 
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agreement between Britain and the U. S. 
A two-power treaty could have been signed 
any day last week. But the great issue of 
whether France will concede parity to Italy 
—as Britain has to the U. S.—remained 
unsettled, with both parties snarling, and 
with the French especially angry because 
their P. T. F. (Proposition Transactionelle 
Francaise) or French Basis for Bargaining 
had been simply ignored by Statesman 
Stimson, and Statesman MacDonald had 
snubbed (see Cruisers above) the Tardieu 
proposal for limitation by “global ton- 
nage.” 

Secretly communicated by U. S. Senator 
Reed to the Japanese delegation was a pro- 
posal dealing with that country’s claims 
(Time, Jan. 27) about which Statesman 
Stimson would say only: “Our suggestion 
to the Japanese would produce an over-all 
relation satisfactory to us and, we hope, to 
them.” 

Parity of Japanese submarines with 
British and U. S. was said to be a feature 
of the hush-hush document. On the whole 
the London Conference, last week, began 
for the first time really to move. 

—>—— 
Women 


Mrs. Mabel Wellington White Stim- 
son, patrician wife of the Chief U. S. Del- 
egate (he told English reporters on land- 
ing that two of her ancestors were May- 
flowers) last week diffidently approached 
a lantern-jawed U. S. Marine, who was 
guarding her husband’s door. 

“Let me just peek at him,” said Mrs. 
Stimson. 

“You want to peek at your husband, 
m’am?” said the startled Marine. 

“T want to see how he is looking,” 
smiled Mrs. Stimson as she peeked. “I 
haven’t seen him for 15 hours, he is work- 
ing so hard.” 

Mrs. Egerton Parsons, Smith College 
graduate, Vice Chairman of the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
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Mrs. Masset WELLINGTON WHITE 
STIMSON 


. asked a Marine’s permission to peek. 


War, entered St. James’s Palace last week 
with English, French and Japanese col- 
leagues, confronted Males MacDonald 
and Stimson: 

“The time has come,” said Mrs. Parsons 
pointing to a large wicker hamper con- 
taining the signatures of 210,000 women 
(30,000 U. S., 180,000 Japanese) “to lay 
another stone on the edifice of peace.” 

Prime Minister MacDonald who was 
busily sorting papers, hastily slammed his 
brief-case shut, listened attentively. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“House of Loafers” 

Its membership—greater than that of 
any other legislative body in the World, 
seven times more numerous than the U. S. 
Senate. 

Its quorum—three. 

Its presiding officer—an odd fellow who 
technically does not sit im the chamber 
while he presides, but must be just out- 
side within an imaginary circle on a large 
red cloth “sack” or wool-stuffed cushion. 

Its work days—three a week, the mem- 
bers having furiously opposed a four-day 
week, though for laboring men they favor 
six toil days between Sundays. 

Its hours—sittings begin at 4 p. m., end- 
ing generally before dinner time. 

Its restrictions—no member may be a 
minor, an alien, a bankrupt, or under sen- 
tence for a high crime, but otherwise he 
need fear no ouster except Death. 

Its name—wits have called it “The Dod- 
dard’s Dormitory,” “The Statue Gallery,” 
“The House of Loafers;” and the present 
Baroness Ravensdale tartly describes it as 
“a large warm room full of flies, all buzzing 
very cozily’—but of course its real name 
is The House of Lords. 

Astounding is the fact that last week 198 
of Their Lordships were actually present 
one late afternoon, for usually the attend- 
ance is under so, and little more than a 
year ago when it was a question of re- 
forming the House of Lords only 60 
showed up, though the full membership is 
now more than 7oo. 

What great issue had stirred the Peers? 

Without regard to party affiliations 
Their Lordships were as mad as a nest of 
decrepit hornets, all because the House of 
Commons had poked them up with a law 
drafted by the Labor Government to pay 
nore “dole” money to out-of-work Britons. 
To the house of hereditary loafers such a 
crack-brained scheme seemed nearly if not 
quite Bolshevik. 

Once before, nay, many times, Their 
Lordships have saved the Nation, and once 
fairly recently. Stubbornly, indomitably 
they refused to ratify the Declaration of 
London (1908-1909) drawn up at the 
London Naval Conference of 1908. Had 
they ratified, Great Britain would have 
been pledged to the doctrine of “Freedom 
of the Seas,” could not have blockaded 
Germany in the World War without break- 
ing her word. 

Sure are the Lords that their wisdom is 
superior. Last week by a smashing vote 
they gave the dole bill a cuff and a kick, 
tacked on an amendment making it expire 
in one year—whereas the Labor Govern- 
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Lorp NortTH 


Asthmatic, he chases basset hounds by 
limousine. 


ment is pledged to keep the dole high 
indefinitely. 

Quietly but momentously the Lords had 
defied the Commons. So grave was the 
situation that a hasty night session of the 
Cabinet was called by Scot MacDonald 
and a pair of exciting rumors flew: first 
that the Prime Minister, like Asquith in 
1g11, would bring the Lords to heel by 
threatening to advise the King* to create 
enough new peers to override the votes of 
the present members of the House of 
Lords; and second that Mr. MacDonald, 
with the Naval Conference on his hands, 
would chuck it and go to the country for 
a General Election, sure to win by a huge 
majority on the issue of whether the job- 
less workman should be deprived of his 
“dole” by the House of Loafers. 

To his credit Scot MacDonald resisted 
temptation, conferred as to means of com- 
promise during half the night with snowy- 
headed Charles Alfred Cripps, onetime 
vicar, 1st Baron Parmoor, and leader of 
the 14 Labor Peers who, absurdly enough. 
represent the largest British political party 
in the House of Lords. 

Next day, twinkling-eyed, conciliatory 
Lord Parmoor made hasty rounds among 
at least a hundred members of his House, 
found the Earl of Beauchamp (Liberal 
Leader in the Lords) anxious to smooth 
things over, and the Marquess of Salisbury 
(Conservative Leader) in a huff, still re- 
peating that “The duties of the Lords are 
revisory and cannot be abdicated in the 
face of threats!” 

Even the oldest peer and the “Father 
of the House” were consulted. Oldest is 
William Henry John North, 93, 11th 
Baron North, High Steward of Banbury, 
an asthmatic but indomitable old soldier, 
who still follows his pack of basset-hounds 
as best he can in his limousine, and must 





*That great jurist the Earl of Birkenhead 
stretched truth very slightly by remarking: “Ii 
the Prime Minister advises the King to cut off 
his own head His Majesty is expected to assent.” 
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Keystone 


LaAsor’s Lorp PARMOOR 


A large warm room full of flies? 


take little comfort that he is a great- 
grandson of the historic Lord North 
(Prime Minister 1770-82) whose imperi- 
ous attitude toward the American Colonies 
was a major cause of their revolt. The 
Baronage of North was in abeyance from 
1802 to 1841, and the present 11th Baron 
North is the son of the late Susan Baroness 
North, for whom the title was revived, and 
of a commoner originally named Doyle. 

“Father of the House of Lords” is that 
genial golfer George William Coventry, 
gth Earl of Coventry, two years younger 
than Lord North, and one of the last two 
or three men in England to wear a top 
hat every day, even with a sack suit. The 
Countess of Coventry, past her fourth 
score of years, likes to say: “I can still 
do my five miles in jig time on a tricycle, 
and how many of your young people can?” 
As a private collection, the Earl's gallery 
of historic oil paintings at Croome Court 
is second to few. His boasts—he has been 
twice Captain of the King’s Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, twice Master of Royal Buck- 
hounds. Though a staunch Conservative 
he is on friendly terms with Liberal Leader 
David Lloyd George, now “Father of the 
House of Commons” (i. e., not the oldest 
member, but the one longest a member— 
40 years in the case of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and for the Earl of Coventry 87 years). 
The youngest peer is the Earl of Gains- 
borough, 6, and the youngest old enough 
to take his seat is the Premier Duke and 
Earl of England, the Duke of Norfolk, 21. 

Net result of the canvassing of peers old 
and young last week by Lord Parmoor was 
a most creditable compromise. The Labor 
Government agreed to put through the 
“dole” bill with a three-year limit, instead 
of the one year desired by the House of 
Lords, thus saving faces all round and en- 
abling the measure to be wisely labeled 
“experimental.” Said the Laborite Daily 
Herald, official organ of prudent Scot 
MacDonald: 

“The plain truth is that Labor cannot 
afford to waste time and energy now in 





a standing battle with the Lords, even 
though victory is certain. With the naval 
parley now in full swing it would be folly 
to turn aside for the mere purpose of 
thrashing a Tory majority in the House of 
Lords.” 


Wandsworth Walloper 


In the cell corridor of Wandsworth Gaol 
last week a white jacketed hospital orderly 
nodded pleasantly to a group of British 
Justices of the Peace seated uncomfortably 
on folding chairs. He then unpacked a 
stethoscope and a bottle of antiseptic from 
his medical case. Meanwhile, an assistant 
keeper had attached leather thongs to the 
three points of a six-foot wooden triangle, 
set up before an iron pillar. 

In a cell tier high above them cowered 
one James Edward Spiers, sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment for robbing and 
knocking senseless two London cashiers. 
In a few minutes, as part of his official sen- 
tence he would be taken downstairs, 
strapped to the wooden triangle. His heart 
would be tested by the hospital orderly, 
and in the presence of the assembled 
J. P.’s he would receive 15 stinging, blood- 
raising strokes from the inch-thick lash. 
If as almost invariably happens, he should 
faint during the flagellation, the orderly 
was there to stop the beatings, apply re- 
storatives until the prisoner resumed con- 
sciousness, if he should do so. 








Two keepers unlocked the door of Rob- 
ber Spiers’ cell. Still cringing he took a 
few steps between his guards, then with a 
sudden scream of terror, sprang away, 
vaulted over the pipe railing of the cell 
gallery, and plunged down three stories to 
crash, a sodden neck-broken corpse at the 
very feet of the assembled Justices of the 
Peace. 

Jolted by the suicide of Robber Spiers, 
London papers gathered reactions from 
famed Britons. Said George Bernard 
Shaw: “Every judge imposing a sentence 
with flogging ought to have two or three 
doses himself to bring him to understand- 
rg 

A dissenting opinion was given by white- 
haired, bushy-browed Charles John, Baron 
Darling, famed for a quarter of a century 
as the “Mr. Justice Darling” of the High 
Court of Justice, whose witticisms from 
the bench were loyally reported in every 
London paper. 

“In my opinion a public opinion which 
approves of prize-fighting, including the 
knockout blow, cannot logically condemn 
flogging. Men and women who flock to 
an exhibition between the ‘Game Chick’ 
and the ‘Battling Brown,’* would gladly 
see ‘Burglar Bill’ punished by the ‘Wands- 
worth Walloper.’ ” 


, 


*Famed pugilists who fought bare-knuckled 
in the barbarous fight-days of the early roth 
century. 
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GERMANY 
Schacht Solution 


Tempting terms had to be offered in- 
vestors in 1924 to get enough money to 
refinance the Reichsbank or State Bank 
of Germany. Shareholders were promised 
a fat minimum return of 8%, plus one half 
of all excess profits, the other half going 
to the German Treasury. 

As Germany has rolled from lean to 
prosperous years, this state of affairs has 
come to be known in Socialist Berlin as 
“The Reichsbank Problem”—the problem 
being how to cut down the original Capi- 
talist investor’s paunchy profits, and how 
to give the Government more money. 

Last week dramatic Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, an- 
nounced to reporters in his home, which 
occupies the top floor of the Bank Building 
(he walks up three flights) that he has 
solved the problem. 

The Schacht Solution, which the share- 
holders themselves will have to approve 
on Feb. 15 for it to become effective, was 
called in Berlin fiscal circles last week 
“eminently fair.” 

Today the Reichsbank stock with its 
8% plus is speculative. Dr. Schacht pro- 
poses to give it almost the stability of a 
bond by substituting for 8% plus a flat 
12%. In lean years this 12% dividend 
would be maintained by drawing on the 
Reichsbank’s large reserve, which up to 
now has absorbed 20% per annum of the 
profits. Under the Schacht Solution only 
10% instead of 20% would go into the 
reserve fund, and after deducting 12% 
for the guaranteed stockholder’s dividend 
almost the whole remaining net profit 
would be turned over to the German 
Treasury. Estimators figured, last week, 
that this would increase the revenue drawn 
by the State from the Reichsbank five or 
six times. 

In calling the Schacht Solution “fair” 
Berlin commentators pointed out that the 
profits of the Reichsbank have largely 
arisen from its right to issue paper money 
—a right conferred by the State. In the 
present Socialist temper of Germany a 
general belief that the original subscribers 
to the bank stock were “profiteering” on 
their 8% plus dividends might easily lead 
to a situation in which the Government 
would be forced by public opinion to cur- 
tail the Reichsbank’s profitable right of 
issue. Under the new plan imputations of 
profiteering can hardly arise, yet the stock- 
holders will receive—if they agree to take 
it—the liberal guaranteed return of 12%. 
“Fair” though this may seem, the net re- 
sult was to send Reichsbank shares down 
from 319 marks to 310 last week. But 
they had risen to 319 from a quotation of 
280 a fortnight previous, buoyed up by 
rumors that the Schacht Solution would 


be not merely “fair” but “generous.” 


ITALY 
Mortuary Salute 


Whenever a man high in Fascist favor 
dies, the procedure of His Excellency 
Benito Mussolini is the same. Dressed in 
braided morning coat and black silk Fas- 


cist shirt, he marches into the presence 
of the dead, stands stone still at Fascist 
salute for two full minutes, then turns on 
his heel, departs. His Excellency behaved 
thus a little over a year ago on the death 
of Marshal Luigi Cadorna, Italy’s War- 
time Commander-in-Chief, disastrously 
defeated at the battle of Caporetto 
(1917). Last week he gave his mortuary 
salute again at the bier of Minister of 
Public Works Michele Bianchi, first of the 
Quadrumvirs (Fascist corps commanders 
of the famed March on Rome of October 
1922) to die.* 

“T pay tribute to him!” wrote J] Duce 
in a special foglio d’ordini, Fascist order 
sheet. “Before you, oh shades of our un- 
forgettable martyrs who await him, I bid 
him farewell! A true Fascist, faithful to 
order, he died serenely.” 

Fascist orders concerning the funeral 
of Quadrumvir Bianchi were that there 
was to be no music in the procession but 
the rolling of oilcloth-muffled drums, no 
flowers on the coffin or at the grave ex- 
cept two wreaths, one from the King, one 
from /] Duce. Wreath money, it was or- 
dered, should be given to charities in 
Calabria, home of Quadrumvir Bianchi. 

At the actual funeral last week the 
King’s wreath, if it lay upon the coffin, 
was completely obscured by a floral tribute 
183 feet in circumference, inscribed only 
with the two words in giant capitals 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. To make up for 
the King’s oblivion there walked beside 
Jl Duce in the funeral procession a figure 
never before seen at a Fascist function, 
sleek white-bearded Johann Schober, 
Chancellor of Austria. 

Startled at the presence of an Austrian 
Chancellor in Fascist Italy, the Chicago 
Tribune (“The World’s Greatest News- 
paper” js headlined in the argot of gang- 
land: ITALY GRABS UP AUSTRIA AS 
ALLY IN BALKAN RING. 

Such was far from the case. Chancellor 
Schober did sign a treaty with Prime 
Minister Mussolini last week, strictly a 
treaty of friendship and arbitration. He 
also visited Pope Pius and received the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of SS. Maurice 
and Lazarus from King Vittorio Emanu- 
ele. His presence in Rome was to thank 
the Italian Government for lifting the ban 
on Italian loans to Austria, for Italy’s help 
at The Hague Conference in proving Aus- 
tria’s inability to pay War reparations. It 
is no secret that both of these favors came 
in return for Austria’s pledge that anti- 
Italian propaganda in German-speaking 
South Tyrol would cease. 

To rid the Chicago Tribune and anti- 
Italian Austrians of fears that an Austro- 
Italian alliance is brewing, Chancellor 
Schober, on his way back to Vienna, 
crossed the tip of Jugoslavia and was re- 
ceived at Ratkersburg by a pompous rep- 
resentative of Dictator-King Alexander, 
whose people are avowedly the bitterest 
enemies of Italians. 


*Triumvirs remaining from the original 
Quadrumvirate are: General Emilio De Bono, 
Minister of Colonies; General Italo Balbo, 
Minister of Aviation; Count Cesare Maria De 
Vecchi, Italian Ambassador to Vatican City. 


RUMANIA 
Cat Applauded 


In the bustling little city of Temesvar, 
last week, one Mme. Borugsch, convicted 
of the murder of one Anna Lowinal, rival 
in love, was stripped to the waist, lashed 
60 times with cat-o’-nine-tails till her back 
was raw as a beefsteak (see p. 23). Ap- 
plauded the French Echo de Paris: 

“Last year 156 Frenchwomen killed 
their husbands and lovers. Crimes pas- 
sionels are now committed not for un- 
selfish love or love despised, but by mere 
assassins enraged by the poison of self 
love. Who then will have the courage in 
France to propose a similar law designed 
to save in one year 156 lives?” 

Temesvar editors were as one in ap- 
plauding the use of Ternesvar’s cat. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Leak 


On This Historic Spot 
Gavrillo Princip 
Proclaimed Liberty 
On Sunday, June 28, 1914 





So read a memorial plaque, solemnly 
unveiled last week at ominous Serajevo. 
The letters of pure gold are deeply sunk 
in green marble. Pensively upon the stone 
broods the image of a frail young man. 
He proclaimed liberty by foully assassi- 
nating the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary. But 
the World War which followed did liberate 
Serajevo from Austrian rule. Therefore 
to his people a foul assassin is a Hero 
(Time_, Feb. 3). 

“What words can we add to this great 
deed?” cried the Chairman of Jugoslavia’s 
secretive Naroda Odbrana, a nationalist 
organization famed for desperate deeds, 
and in which Princip was a leader. “What 
shall we say of Princip? NOTHING! 
His glorious memory can be most highly 
honored by silence.” 

A little learning has King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia as to what the rest of the world 
thinks of assassins. Shrewd, His Majesty 
ordered news of the Princip memorial sup- 
pressed, and when it leaked out com- 
manded the Foreign Office to dismiss the 
Chief Censor. Frightened, stupid under- 
lings at the Bureau of Censorship freely 
passed despatches telling how Dictator- 
King Alexander had almost succeeded in 
keeping the world ignorant that his people 
have glorified a deed doubly foul—tor 
Assassin Princip slew not only the Heir oi 
Austria but also His Royal Highness’ mor- 
ganatic wife, Sophie Countess Chotek, 
mother of two sons who still live in Aus- 
tria, a daughter who lives in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Teacher Karlovci of the High School at 
Shremskki, last week looked up from his 
desk into the muzzle of a loaded revolver, 
pointed by a 17-year-old student he had 
suspended for slovenly work. 

“Bang!” and again “Bang!” went the 
revolver, but agile Teacher Karlovci had 
slipped from his chair under his desk in 
time to escape assassination. 
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ICELAND 


Shamefaced Bankers 

The oldest Parliament in the world sat 
up all one night last week—that is from 
7 p.m. until 5 a.m., for at this time of year 
two-thirds of the 24 hours is night in Ice- 
land. 

On the carpet were called the Island 
Kingdom’s foremost capitalists, the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of Iceland. They did not 
come shivering, for the kindly Gulf 
Stream makes Reykjavik winters tem- 
perate. In fact “Iceland” is a com- 
plete misnomer for a land abounding in 
volcanoes and hot springs (many a farmer 
warms his house with hot water radiators 
piped directly from his spring). But 
though the Directors of the Bank of Ice- 
land did not come shivering they came 
shamefaced. 

Since 1925, when a dividend of 5% was 
paid, the Bank has shown no profit. Mean- 
while the country at large has been hugely 
prosperous, swiftly progressive. Propor- 
tional to the number of her 103,000 inhabi- 
tants, that is per capita, Iceland now has 
the largest foreign trade of any nation 
whatsoever ($19,912,400 exports in 1928, 
and $15,008,000 imports, thus leaving a 
favorable trade balance of $4,904,400 
which is more than frugal Iceland’s na- 
tional debt). Moreover, neither France 
nor England has as many telephones per 
capita as Iceland. Amid such evidence of 
soundness and prosperity there was simply 
no proper reason, last week, why the Bank 
of Iceland should be on the brink of ruin 
—except mismanagement. 

Vainly the Directors sought to: defend 
their policies. They asked the “Mother of 
Parliaments” to tide them over with a 
loan of $402,000 and to guarantee their 
liabilities, this to stop a run which had 
started on the Bank. Gravely legislators 
whose Parliament has stood for just five 
months less than 1,000 years pondered the 
Directors’ plea. It was in June 930 that 
the Parliament, or Althing, was founded. 
In June 1930 two complete steamerloads 
of Icelandic-Americans will sail from Man- 
hattan for Reykjavik, bearing a $50,000 
goodwill statue of Leif Ericson, gift of the 
baby Congress at Washington, still in its 
teething* stage at the age of 131. 

After ten consecutive hours of delibera- 

*Particularly infantile was debate in Washing- 

ton over the statue last September. Representa- 
tive Olger B. Burtness of North Dakota’s first 
district introduced the appropriation bill with 
this ringing preamble: ‘Whereas the first white 
man to set foot on American soil was a native 
son of Iceland Leif Ericson, an able and fearless 
sailor who in the year 1,000 A.D. discovered the 
American mainland. . . .” 
_Furiously to his feet leaped Congressman 
Fiorello (“Little Flower”) La Guardia of New 
York, many of whose constituents are known to 
their neighbors as “wops.” Valiantly he fought 
ind triumphantly he won for the discovery of 
America by “Eyetalian” Columbus. The teeth- 
ing Congress, scared as a babe at whom someone 
cries “Boo!” passed the $50,000 appropriation 
for Leif Ericson’s statue without hailing him as 
Discoverer. 

In Iceland several families have documentary 
evidence to prove that they are descendants of 
“the first European born on American soil.” 
famed Snorri (begotten by one of Leif Ericson’s 
men), who later became eminent in the Iceland 
of six centuries before the Mayflower. 


tion and debate, the Althing at 5 a.m. dealt 
harshly with the Bank of Iceland. Or- 
dered was a searching investigation which 


Icelandic economists are certain will prove 


that the Bank is bankrupt. In this case, 


by decree of the angry Althing, it will be 
liquidated and its business probably trans- 
ferred to the prosperous Farm Bank of 
Reykjavik. 

Most prosperous of all Iceland institu- 
tions is the Icelandic Association for the 
Promotion of the Fishing Trade—one of 
the few instances of a successful national 
monopoly. Through this association all 
Icelandic fishermen present a united front 
to European buyers of cod and herring. 














ICELAND’S KING 


He is learning Icelandic. 


Experience has shown that by this method 
they can demand and get higher prices 
than ever before. Jealously guarded are 
Iceland’s lucrative fisheries. Day and night 
they are patrolled by the country’s two 
icebreakers, the Thor and the Odin. Tres- 
passing trawlers are hauled before a civil 
court, and up to the present time fines 
imposed on such fish poachers have suf- 
ficed to pay the expenses of the patrol. 

In Reykjavik there are no street cars, 
but many a Buick taxicab. Constantly 
soaring back and forth across the country 
—a little smaller than Bulgaria or Ken- 
tucky—are two sturdy planes of the Ger- 
man Lufthansa. Two summers ago a Ger- 
man tourist brought several bags of vege- 
table seed, with the result that many 
nourishing plants, hitherto unknown in 
Iceland, sprouted and flourished last sum- 
mer. But the Icelanders were not particu- 
larly pleased. They obey by _ instinct 
Explorer Stefansson’s rule: A people react 
with pleasure to a new food in proportion 


as they have been accustomed to a varied 
diet. Accustomed to an unvarying fish, 
smoked mutton, cheese and potato diet the 
Icelanders view green vegetables with 
alarm. They delight, however, in repeat- 
ing that “Proportional to the number of 
Icelanders our Reykjavik is the largest 
capital city in the world!” By this they 
mean that one quarter of the population is 
concentrated in Reykjavik, whereas only 
1/217 of all U. S. citizens live in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Of Social Conditions in his country the 
Icelandic Publicist Halldér Kiljan Laxness 
has written: “Organized religion fares 
badly in Iceland. Ministers of religion 
have no prestige and the churches as a 
rule are empty on Sunday... . The 
Catholics have built a gorgeous cathedral 
at Reykjavik, though there are only about 
150 Catholics in the town. 

“In Iceland we look upon businessmen 
with the same skepticism with which liter- 
ary men are regarded in some other coun- 
tries. . . . The ambition of every genu- 
ine young Icelander is to become a liter- 
ary man. . . . Our most important states- 
men have all been literary men—poets, 
authors, historians and educators.” 

Greatest of living Icelandic statesmen is 
Jonas Jonsson, “The Mussolini of the 
North,” who is Minister of Justice and 
Ecclesiastics and of course a “literary 
man.” Like // Duce he is said to have a 
jealous eye upon the Crown, not with a 
view to seizing it for himself but with in- 
tent to make Iceland a republic. Today 
the King of Iceland is also King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark. But eager Icelandic- 
Americans explain: “Iceland is completely 
independent of Denmark. It is like two 
corporations in America, one may be a silk 
mill and the other an iron mine, who pay 
the same man to be president of both com- 
panies, though they are completely inde- 
pendent.” Genial King Christian, leaving 
all his Danish courtiers behind, will go to 
Iceland next June and try to act as much 
like an Icelander as possible, will open the 
festival celebrating the roooth anniversary 
of Iceland’s Parliament with a speech he is 
now valiantly trying to learn—in Icelandic. 


PAPAL STATE 
Mass of Expiation 


Ever since he ascended the Papal throne 
in 1922 Pope Pius XI has employed every 
weapon in his spiritual arsenal to stop 
Russia’s cold-blooded anti-religion cam- 
paign. He has placed Russia under the 
particular care of St. Therese. His com- 
mission on Russian affairs has forged new 
and special weapons of prayer, indulgence, 
invocation, propaganda. Last week His 
Holiness startled all Europe with a bitter 
denunciation. To his vicar general, Car- 
dinal Basilio Pompili, Bishop of Velletri, 
he wrote: 

“The Soviet] disseminates moral, cul- 
tural and also economic decadence by agi- 
tation which is both unfruitful and inhu- 
man and in which the sons are instigated 
to denounce their parents and destroy re- 
ligious buildings and emblems and, above 
all, contaminate their souls with all the 
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Resolved by the Cunard 


Line . . . that Winter is. 


entirely too long 


Cunard West Indies Cruises .. . 
planned, romantically scheduled . . . 12 or 18 


cleverly 


days of golden marrow-warming sun just 
when harassed northern America needs it . . . 
Nerves built up and tension let down . . . Big 
executives cannot always leave their desks for 
the Riviera but they can barge down to play 
golf in the exhilarating pink magic of Nassau 
. . . People who must cast a speculative eye at 
their pocketbooks can exchange a cantankerous 
winter fortnight for a whole sea of paint-splashed 
islands with Havana, Paris-wise, thrown in. . « 
More economical than staying at home. And the 
unbeatable holiday atmosphere of crack Cunard 
liners . . . their relaxing comfort ... their space 
... sports facilities... smart club atmosphere... 
these are the best possible reasons for delight- 


fully nipping winter in the bud. 


SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE 
S. S. SAMARIA, APRIL 12 
A delightful opportunity to enjoy Easter amid 







the color and brilliance of Havana, Nassau 
and Bermuda. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port-au-Prince, | 


St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, 


Curacao, Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


s-s»Caledonia 18days $200 
s. Ss. Samaria 2 * 175 


Mar. 15 
Apr. 12 


Send for descriptive literature to your local agent or 


25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 








vices and the most shameful materialistic 
aberrations. The promoters of these in- 
iquities wish to strike by this agitation at 
religion and God Himself and to bring 
about the ruination of minds and even 
human nature itself.” 

He announced that on March 109, festi- 
val of St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal 
Church, he would celebrate a solemn mass 
of expiation, propitiation, reparation for 
Russia’s sacrilege, would make special ap- 
peal to Russia’s ancient protectors, St. Ba- 
sil, St. Nicholas, St. Cyrillus, St. Therese. 
He asked all Christians to join him, offered 
confident assurance: “Divine providence 


| on the moment designated by it will pre- 








pare to give the necessary means to repair 
the moral and material ruins of those im- 
mense regions, which constitute a sixth 
part of the whole universe.’’* 

The Papal thunder rumbled over West- 
ern Europe, set off sympathetic detona- 
tions. In Paris, the French Protestant 
Federation held a_ service, protested 
against Russian persecution. Present was 
Dr. Eulage, the Russian Orthodox Metro- 
politan of Paris. Grand Rabbi Israel Levy 
of France sent a representative. In Lon- 
don, the arch-Tory, arch-Anglican Morn- 
ing Post conceded: ‘We shall not in this 
case complain if the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury follows the lead of Rome.” 

Thunderstruck, the Communist party’s 
official organ, The Daily Worker, replied in 
kind: “... [it is] the most 
criminal document ever issued by the 
Church in the course of its long history 
of crime, outrage and war-making.”’ 


o 








Mysterious Macdonald 

Mysterious to Manhattanites is rich 
Roman Catholic George Macdonald, with 
offices at 149 Broadway. Asked ‘In what 
business or occupation is Mr. Macdonald 
engaged?” his private secretary always 
replies, “I do not know.” 

But in Vatican City everyoné above the 
rank of friar seems to know. Last Christ- 
mastide Pope Pius XI created Manhat- 
tan’s Macdonald a Marquis. Came news 
last week of elaborate celebrations of his 
elevation to the Papal peerage. 

First, Marquis Macdonald tendered a 
banquet to highest Papal dignitaries, at 
which New York’s Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
ate and drank. 

Next a series of reciprocal feasts was 
tendered to Marquis Macdonald by Car- 
dinal Gasparri (then Papal Secretary of 
State), Cardinal Sincero, Cardinal Cer- 
retti and other Princes of the Church. 

Finally Mysterious Macdonald char- 
tered a special car, took several cardinals 
with him to Naples, made them at home 
on board the British yacht Janara which 
he had chartered, and concluded the cele- 
bration of his Marquisate with a cruise 
along the Italian and French Rivieras, re- 
turning to Italy to sail on the Vulcania 
with Cardinal Hayes. 

Two gentlemen of Manhattan who pro- 
fessed themselves friends of Marquis Mac- 
donald agreed with his secretary that they 
do not know what he does, why he main- 
tains an office at 149 Broadway where 
rents are high. Pressed, they termed him 
a “promoter,” would not say of what. 


*The last word is no doubt an error in trans- 
lation. 


violently 


MEXICO 


Inauguration Without 

Assassination 

At every entrance to the vast concrete 
horseshoe of Mexico’s National Stadium 
stood two soldiers last week, solemnly 
slapping the hips of everyone who entered, 
searching for pistols. In a parking space 
nearby a sergeant of artillery elegantly 
picked his teeth while black-eyed Indian 
children gazed, owl solemn, at the battery 
of cannon under his charge. Inside the 
stadium 50,000 people bought hot frijoles 
(baked beans roasted in corn husks) and 
cold beer from shrill peddlers, gazed im- 
patiently at the platform garlanded with 
red and white carnations, green palm 





Mexico’s First Lapy 


. . . lost part of one ear. 


leaves, where sat the entire Mexican Con- 
gress, frock-coated, silk-hatted, and a 
brave detachment of Generals in navy 
blue, black and gold braid. 

Near the Presidential dais, their hips 
unslapped, sat the envoys of foreign coun- 
tries, all in full dress uniform, all raised 
for the occasion to the rank of Ambas- 
sador. Among them, inconspicuous but 
potent, sat Reuben J. Clark delegated by 
U. S. President Hoover as his special per- 
sonal Ambassador in the absence of regu- 
lar Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow, now 
in London at the Naval Conference. 

Ten minutes past twelve. A bugle blew 
The cannon in the parking space banged 
out a 21-gun salute. Soldiers in black dress 
uniform snapped to present arms. Three 
bands simultaneously struck up the Himno 
Nacional Mexicano (“Mexicans! to the 
cry of war...”). Detectives and po- 
lice stalked up and down the rows of 
seats looking for possible assassins. En- 
tered portentously the President-Elect. 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio, large-toothed and 
smiling, a green, white and red sash across 
his chest, accompanied by his predecessor, 
Emilio Portes Gil. 

“T swear,” said Pascual Ortiz Rubio, his 
broad palm flat against a copy of Mexico’s 
Constitution, “to protect... etc... .” 


Followed a short speech in which Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio outlined his policies, ex- 
plained how dear to the United States of 
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Tue Universiry of the Nicut 





THE YOUNG LINCOLN, poring over 
borrowed schoolbooks far into the night 
—seeking in the dim light of his log 
fire the transforming light of knowl- 
edge—eager to grow—eager to do— 
here is a picture that has touched the 
hearts of men in every country on the 
earth—here is an example which, for 
threescore years, has inspired the man 
who strives against the odds of circum- 
stance to make his place in the world. 

Tonight, in cities and towns and vil- 
lages, on isolated farms and on the 
seven seas—thousands of men will drop 
their daily labors to fight, beneath the 
lamp, the battle that Lincoln fought— 
to wring from the hours of the night 
the education of which circumstance 
deprived them in the days when they 
might have gone to school. 

Up from the mines, down from the 
masts of ships, from behind counters 
and plows, from chauffeurs’ seats and 


engine cabs, from factories and offices 
—from all the places where men work 
they will go home and take up their 
books because they yearn to grow, be- 
cause they seek higher training, greater 
skill, more responsibility, lives more 
profitable, and work more satisfying. 
Two generations ago these men, some 


of them married, all of them with a liv- ° 


ing to earn by day, would have had no 
place to turn for the courses of study 
and the personal guidance they need. 
But in response to their want a school 
was founded — a school that goes to 
them no matter where they are — a 
school whose courses are prepared by 
the foremost authorities, whose text- 
books are written for study in the home, 
whose instructors guide their students 
by personal correspondence. 
Beginning with a single course in 
coal mining, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have grown today 


to an institution with 241 standard 
courses and scores of special courses, 
covering practically every technical and 
business subject. 

In the thirty-eight years of its history 
the I. C. S. has furnished instruction to 
nearly four million men. Many of them 
now occupy positions of leadership in 
their fields. Most of them have been 
helped to greater earning power, to 
higher skill or craftsmanship, to the 
added character and good citizenship 
that come with increased knowledge. 

For the most part, these Scranton 
Schools have served men who could 
have been served by no other type. of 
educational medium. They have served 
a larger number, and in a greater num- 
ber of fields, than any other educational 
institution. 

If you wish to learn more about the 
work of the I. C. S., write for the book- 
let, “The Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 1/891 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 








Winter in 
the Sunshine 
of Southern France 


If you want to see the newest clothes... catch 
the latest crazes. .. and watch the Interna- 
tional Tennis Tournament at Nice that brings 
the whole smart European world together ... 
you've got to go to France this winter. 


The Riviera glitters under a summer sun, 
awake and playing night and day...Cannes, 
the winter capital of the international set. . . 
Antibes and Juamles-Pins, home of those 
daring sun-worshippers who have revolution- 
ized beauty... Nice with its shops, its sports 
events, its great gay Promenade des Anglais 
... Monte Carlo where all the world risks its 
diamonds ... The Grande and the Petite 
Corniche are strung with flashing cars, carry- 
ing the gypsy world of fashion back and 
forth across those smooth spectacular miles 
that skirt the loveliest sea in the world. 


For those who want the mellow past as well 
as the hectic present... there is Roman 
France for peaceful interlude ... Avignon, 
filled with medieval ghosts... Arles, Nimes, 
Orange with their serene tremendous ruins 
made part of the vivid Provencal life of 
today... St. Remy, birthplace of the poet 
Mistral . . . Carcassonne, with its great grey 
walls and pointed towers against the far- 
off ramparts of the shining Pyrenees. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 














| Ortiz Rubio. 


TIME 


Mexico are the United States of America, 
and the ceremony was over. A dapper 
young man in a neat black suit by the 
name of Daniel Flores left the stadium in 
disgust. Cameramen tripped over Con- 
gressmen in their efforts to snap President 


| Ortiz Rubio publicly kissing ex-President 


Portes Gil. Telegraphers in the press sec- 
tion clicked wordy comment on the stabil- 
ity of Mexico’s new government, wired 
that at last a Mexican President had been 
inaugurated without bloodshed or at- 
tempted assassination. 

Two hours later the President, having 
sworn in his new Cabinet, left the National 
Palace for his home. This time dapper 
Daniel Flores was in the front row of 
spectators. Carefully pointing a black .38 
calibre revolver between two rigid sentries, 
dapper Daniel fired six times. . . . 

Though it failed to kill, Daniel Flores’ 
fusillade wrought damage. One _ bullet 
broke the already deeply scarred jaw of 
President Ortiz Rubio; another carried 
away part of the right ear and grazed the 
scalp of his wife, Senora Ortiz Rubio; 
another wounded his niece, Senorita Maria 
Rosh; a fourth grazed Chauffeur Felix 
Galvan. Flying glass cut the President’s 
secretary, Col. Hernandez Chazaro, and a 
friend, one Sostenes Garcia. There were 
two misses. 

At the Red Cross Hospital a bullet, flat 


| as a dime, and a bit of splintered jawbone 


were removed from the mouth of President 
The other casualties were 
bandaged and sent home. Speechless but 
undaunted, as befits a direct descendant of 
Tzintzicna, last of the 19 Tarrascan Kings 
who ruled under the Aztec Emperors of 
Mexico, President Ortiz Rubio insisted on 
scrawling a telegram to his two handsome 
sons Fernando and Guillermo, at school in 


| Gettysburg, Pa.: 





MY CONDITION ENTIRELY SAT- 


ISFACTORY NOTHING TO ALARM 
YOURSELF GREETINGS P. ORTIZ 
RUBIO. 

Throughout the night dapper Daniel 


Flores was grilled by a Chief of Police, 
by a Minister of War and by onetime 
President Portes Gil, besides routine detec- 
tives. In the end the prisoner said: 

“Well are you through? Yes? Then per- 
mit me to show you what bunglers you 
are. You know I have nothing on my per- 
son for you have searched me thoroughly. 
Behold!” He shook his right sleeve. Out 
dropped six bullets. 

Unabashed, Mexican authorities an- 
nounced that the whole thing was a plot of 
the Vasconcelistas, partisans of defeated 
Presidential candidate José Vasconcelos. 
Safe in Los Angeles, Sefior Vasconcelos 
commented: 

“The present Mexican Government of 
graft and murder must be superseded by a 
government of public opinion. . . . It is 
sad to think of Ortiz Rubio being hurt.” 

The cabinet sworn in by President Ortiz 
Rubio last week contained only two im- 
portant changes. Ex-Provisional President 
Portes Gil retired to his old post as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, prime Cabinet post, 
and handsome General Juan Andreu Al- 
mazan was rewarded for his slaughter of 
1,000 rebels at the Battle of La Reforma 
(Time, April 15) with the post of Secre- 
tary of Communications and Public 


Works. 
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Progress 







Four great ocean liners, 
practically new and ex- 
ceedingly popular, have been 
withdrawn from service. New 
engines are being installed to 
further increase their speed. 
The passenger accommoda- 
tions remodelled to provide 
every element of luxury. 

“The best is none too good”, 
has been a Hamburg-Ameri- 
ean Line tradition for over 80 
years, and accounts for the ex- 
penditure of millions of dol- 
sh for improvements on the 


NEW YORK — HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN 


the “Famous Four” of the 


Atlantic. 


Seven days to Europe—moder- 
ate rates—vibrationless speed 
—remarkable steadiness due 
to special anti-rolling equip- 
ment—a sailing ovely Wi nes- 
day midnight. 

This de luxe Express Service 
is supplemented y a popular 
Cabin Service, embracing the 
new motorships ST. LOUIS and 
MILWAUKEE, and the steam- 
ship CLEVELAND. 


HAMBURG- 


AMERICAN 


39 Broadway LINE New York 
Branches in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 

Edmonton, or local steamship agents. 
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They flew —they saw —they concurred 





DECISION was needed—urgently. The success- 
A ful completion of a huge project was at 
stake. The directors, hurriedly summoned, de- 
cided to see conditions for themselves. Boarding 
their private Travel Air, they flew—they saw, 


they concurred. 
/ * * 


Modern Caesars of industry, responsible for the 
direction of vast and far-flung properties, are 
turning more and more to the airplane as a 
means of quick, personal contact with their 
forces in the field. In a few hours of flying time, 
they can make tours of inspection which other- 
wise might take weeks—or even not be made at 


all. 


* * * 


The six passenger Travel Air cabin monoplane is 
particularly well suited for the modern flying 
directorate or executive committee. Powered 
with the 300 Horse Power Wright Whirlwind 
engine, it has a cruising speed of 115 m.p.h.,a 


TIME 


high speed of 135. A more luxurious model, 
equipped with a 420 h.p. engine is available. 
Either can be equipped with office furnishings to 
suit the purchaser. 

_A nationwide organization of Curtiss-Wright 
distributors and a network of more than forty 
Curtiss-Wright bases, strategically located, assure 
prompt service to the users of Travel Air planes 
wherever they may fly. 

* * * 


Low Operating Cost. Full particulars of the actual 
use of Travel Air planes in business, with some 
rather surprising figures as to low operating cost, 
will be gladly supplied. Executives can receive 
this information by writing department T-7. 


TRAVEL AIR COMPANY 


Division of CURTISS-WRIGHT 
Sales Offices: 27 West 57th Street, New York 


— TRAVEL AIR- 


A PLANE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Walls 
of the world 


The eternal wonder is Yosemite’s eed 
sheerness! 


Stand at the foot of majestic Glacier Point, 
look up ... and a jutting stone lip is two- 
thirds of a mile overhead. Across the mead- 
ows, bold El Capitan and brooding Half 
Dome stand so tall you think they are just 
within reach... yet they’re miles away, and 
this clear, clean air is playing you tricks again! 


All year Yosemite has new things to do... 
here stalwart peaks go up to the sky, and 
waterfalls plunge from their shoulders...and 
here even resting is a vast new thrill, 

At the colorful Ahwahnee, revel in the com- 
forts of Califernia’s finest resort hotel. Rates 
from $10 a day, American plan. Other accom- 
modations as low as $1.50, European. 
All-expense tours from Merced, California, 
for from $30 to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in 
Yosemite, Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders: Dept. 120, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


California’s finest vacation— 


YOSEMITE 


é~MARIPOSA BIG TREES. 





MEDICINE 





Richest Hospital 

Doctors Hospital, probably the most ex- 
pensive private hospital in the world, was 
completed last week in Manhattan. To it 
will be sent, by 180 rich Manhattan physi- 
cians and surgeons, the wealthy patients 
whom they organized some three years 
ago into a corporation to build it. This 
week patients will be admitted. Lowest 
charge for the use of a room is $8 a day, 


highest charge $45. The building cost 
$4,250,000. 
The officers and directors of the cor- 


poration include the J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Partners Thomas Cochran (hospital presi- 
dent) and George Whitney; Charles 
Hayden of Hayden, Stone & Co; Frederic 
William Allen of Lee, Higginson & Co.; 
Percy Avery Rockefeller. The doctors on 
the directorate are Albert Richard Lamb, 
Alexander Lambert, Alfred Townsend Os- 
good, Joseph Storer Wheelwright. 

Since a hospital includes many of the 
functions of a hotel, the Doctors Hospital 
proposes to emulate the best hotels in its 
provision for the comforts of the rich, 
with charges to match their purses. Thus, 
each of its rooms (it has no wards) has its 
private bath, its individual refrigerator. 
Rugs, chintz curtains and_pastel-tinted 
walls give a cozy atmosphere. All beds 
are of wood. All medical and surgical 
equipment are of course the most modern 
and efficient. Patient-guests have at their 
convenience a barber shop, tailor, florist, 
public stenographer, telegraph office, news- 
paper & magazine stand, drugstore, gym- 
nasium, library, solarium, a roof garden, 
restaurant, lounge rooms, private reception 
rooms. 

An entire floor of rooms is reserved for 
business associates, essential employes, 
| friends, relatives. Interior decorations 
were sponsored by Mrs. Charles Hamilton 
Sabin. A French chef will provide nour- 
ishment. 

On the ground floor of this unique in- 
stitution is an honest salute to the tradi- 
tion of medicine. The salute consists of 
an emergency room for free first-aid to 
anyone injured in the neighborhood. 


~———= 





Teaching Dr. Cabot Demoted 

At the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Professor Philip Cabot, 57, 
teaches incipient timocrats the devious fi- 
nancial ways of public utilities companies. 
His brother, Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot, 
four years older, is a professor at the 


Harvard Medical School. Philip’s twin, 
Dr. Hugh, taught at the Harvard Medical 
School from 1g1o to 1918. In 1919 he 


became Professor of Surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was made the school’s 
Dean two years later. 

Both Medical Cabots have pronounced 
and individualistic views on professional 
ethics. Dr. Richard, who pontificates un- 
officially over Boston medicos, precipitated 
a roar of controversy four years ago when 
he published his judgment that it was 
better for the medical profession and the 
public for doctors to practice in groups 
than as individuals (Trme, April 12, 1926). 
| Lately he has been reticent with his opin- 
10Ns. 


Dr. Hugh, too, has ideas about doctor 
deportment with which many a colleague 
does not agree. For his views, last week, 
he was relieved of his deanship. 

Dr. Hugh Cabot believes that teaching 
doctors should devote all their time to 
pedagogy, should eschew outside practice. 
The sentiment that a medical professor 
should be content to exchange a life of 
teaching with a moderate income for a 
career of practice with larger emoluments 
has grown, in the past few years, notably 
at Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
and Columbia. But when introduced at 
the University of Michigan, the notion 

















Dr. Hucu Cazor 
He will not practice—as he preaches. 


was not well received. Faculty friction 
resulted. The Board of Regents met, pon- 
dered the situation, decided to demote Dr. 
Cabot. He still retains his Surgery Pro- 
fessorship at Michigan where he will con- 
tinue to instruct medical students but not 
practice, as he preaches.* 


— cee 


Business, Dull for 20,000 

The chiropractors who, as the American 
Bureau of Chiropractic, met in Manhattan 
last week, saw no fun in the pun and joke 
played on them by the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Explained therein in immedi- 
ate sequence are Chiromancy (Palmistry), 
Chiron (centaur wise in healing), Chiropo- 
dist, Chiropractic, Chiroptera (Bats). In 
chronicling Chiropractic the Encyclope- 
dia commits one of its numerous er- 
rors. It pronounces B. J. Palmer the chief 
founder of the movement. The late Daniel 
David Palmer laid the foundations of 
chiropractic (1895). Bartholomew Josiah 


*Dr. Hugh Cabot is the second eminent 
Harvard graduate forced to resign from his Uni- 
versity of Michigan post within a year. The 
other was Clarence Cook Little, the university’s 
president, whose administration policies the 
Board of Regents politically dislike. Dr. Little 
(a doctor of science, not of medicine) has re- 
turned to the genetics study of his youth. Also 
he is now director of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer. 
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meet the ships of the Pacific. Good 
roads aid in quick deliveries; an 
abundance of cheap electric power 
reduces production costs; plant in- 
vestments are low; production is 
increased through efficient labor 
and suitable climatic conditions. 
Here is where industries are locat- 
ing to serve the ever-growing west- 
ern markets. 


TAN Bay AREA” now offers a fur- 
ther inducement for industrial de- 
velopment, for the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company has an abundance 
of natural gas at attractive low rates. 
This Company will place indus- 
trial engineers at your disposal. 
Facts applied to your specific plant 
will be presented promptly and 
confidentially to your executives. 


Send for a copy of 





“Outstanding Features of the P. G. and E.”’ 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-auE- 


Serving 349 Communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices, 245 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Ind. No. 2. 





When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company please mention TIME, 
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Palmer, his son, founded the Palmer School 
of Chiropractic (1903). 

Bartholomew Josiah (“‘B. J.”) Palmer 
attended last week’s meeting. He is a 
middle-aged man with a scraggy mustache 
and Vandyke beard. His long, pomaded 
hair he kept away from his white shirt 
collar by looping a rubber band about it. 
His wife, Mabel Palmer, accompanied him. 

He appreciated that all his audience 
knew what chiropractic is—‘‘a system of 
adjustment consisting of palpitation of the 
spinal column to ascertain vertebral sub- 
luxations, followed by the adjustment of 
them by hand, in order to relieve pressure 
upon nerves at the intervertebral foramina 
so that nerve force may flow freely from 
the brain to the rest of the body’—more 
simply, manipulating the spinal column to 
relieve pressure on the nerves which pass 
through it. 

He took for granted that all knew how 
his father started the movement. Daniel 
David Palmer was a ‘“‘magnetic healer” 
who “cured” by laying his hands on inno- 
cents. One day a deaf Negro janitor 
came to him. The deafness had developed 
when “something broke in his _ back.” 
Healer Palmer found a protuberance on 
the Negro’s spinal column. He placed the 
man prone on the floor and knuckled the 
spine. After the “adjustment” the Negro 
could again hear, whence a new therapeutic 
art. 

Hence Bartholomew Josiah Palmer re- 
stricted himself last week to advising his 
colleagues, colloquially, on how to boost 
their business, which seems generally in a 
poor way. One way was to use a diagnostic 
machine, a ‘“neurocalometer,’” which he 
helped to invent. The chiropractor is to 
apply this apparatus to his patient’s spine. 
It is supposed to indicate how poorly 
“nerve impulses” are flowing and thus to 
indicate where the chiropractor should lay 
his hands. Exhorted Dr. Palmer, charac- 
teristically: “You want to step up your 
results. I know you do, and it’s only right 
you should, and I am now making it pos- 
sible to help you. Now I have 50 neuro- 
calometers up in my room, and Mabel is 
up there and is perfectly willing to take 
away from you—so long as those neuro- 
calometers. last—150 simoleons [dollars] 
each, so that you can take those neuro- 
calometers home and begin to build up 
your business.” 

Another illuminating, chiropractic ad- 
vice: “How are you to charge what the 
case ought to pay? It’s a question of sales- 
manship. But the trouble with you fellows 
is you're trying to tell your patients some- 
thing and expecting your patient to believe 
something you don’t believe yourself. The 
result is that your patient knows you're 
lying to him. Now I look them in the eye. 
And they know I know that I know that I 
know that I am not kidding them and 
they’re not kidding themselves and they’re 
not kidding me. And they’re perfectly 
willing to lay down the big money. The 
difference between us is that you go about 
it in a sneaking way.” 

Thus strangely naive and careless of 
utterance were the chiropractors,* who, 


*The significance of this blatant commercial- 
ism only Reporter Alva Johnston of the New 
York Herald Tribune discerned. Other reporters 
contented themselves with chiropractic publicity 
“handouts.” Commendably intelligent, he made 
stenographic notes of the speeches. 


despite their 20,000 practitioners and legal 
permission to work in 36 states and the 
District of Columbia,* are confessedly de- 
generating before the hard onslaught of the 
American Medical Association. They per- 
mitted Mrs. Palmer, the Mabel of Mr. 
Palmer’s speech, to tell an anecdote of a 
woman friend who, all panting and excited, 
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No. 1 CHIROPRACTOR 


“I look them in the eye.... They lay 
down the big money.” 


came wailing to her: “Oh, my dear, I have 
had such a harrowing experience. I was 
dining with a very dear friend. After we 
got up she said, ‘Oh, I feel sick. It’s my 
stomach.’ She fell on the floor. I did not 
know what to do. There was nobody to 
call. The only thing I could think of was 
to punch her where the chiropractor 
punches me. I’ve had stomach trouble for 
years, you know. Well, I punched her and 
punched her, and, my dear, she died in my 
arms.” 

The present evil times for chiropractors 
they blame vaguely on Dr. Palmer. But 
Dr. William H. Werner of New York City, 
slickly barbered president of the American 
Bureau of Chiropractic and hence techni- 
cal head of the profession, went to his 
defense, venomously: “It’s all wrong for 
you to go on cursing and damning and 
abusing B. J. It is not right folks. He is 
human. He has his little weaknesses, as 
who among us has not? He has his faults. 
But let us not go on cursing, abusing, and 
damning him. . . . I tell you, friends, it 
gave me a heartache to see those great 
[school] buildings [at Davenport] nearly 
empty and that great school [of chiro- 
practic] almost without pupils. It wrung 
my heart to the uttermost.” 

His admission pleased Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein who has been managing the American 
Medical Association’s long and harsh fight 
against chiropractors and irregular practi- 
tioners of medicine. Dr. Fishbein recently 
prophesied that chiropractic would perish 
within two years. 

To keep his profession from extinction, 
to get his fellow practitioners out of jail, 
President Werner exhorted his colleagues 
to give their Bureau $25 each a week for 


*In the remaining states they practice pre- 
cariously without license. 


an indefinite period: ‘‘Are we so yellow 
that we are going to let ourselves quietly 
die off while the medical profession 
mangles millions of our fellow beings?” 
For such defense the chiropractors last 
week contributed exactly nothing.* 

At San Antonio, last week, Dr. James R. 
Brain, president of the Texas Chiropractic 
College there, ejected two policemen from 
his building. They stood on the sidewalk 
and would not let him go outdoors, be- 
cause he would not submit to smallpox 
vaccination ordered by Dr, William A. 
King, city health director. 

— 
Cantonese “Miracle” 

Radium is so precious therapeutically 
and so expensive that when a hospital loses 
its bit the loss stirs the community. Can- 
ton, Ohio, was thus excited last week by 
the disappearance of a quarter-inch tube 
of radium worth $5,000, at Aultman Hos- 
pital. Hospital officials sent for Professor 
Samuel James McIntosh Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati to help them find it. 

For Ohio’s Cantonese, Professor Allen 
did a miracle. He brought with him an 
instrument which consisted of an ebonite 
stick to which were fastened two slips of 
gold leaf. It was an electroscope. This 
electroscope he rubbed with a piece of 
cat’s fur and slowly waved over the hos- 
pital’s cinder heap. By and by the gold 
leaf dropped. Professor Allen immediately 
sifted the indicated cinders and with a for- 
ceps picked up the lost tube of radium. 
It had been thrown into the furnace with 
dirty bandages, as he had suspected. 

The miracle was, of course, plain phys- 
ics, which has been used dozens of times 
to find lost radium. When Professor Allen 
rubbed his electroscope with the cat’s fur 
he charged it with static electricity. Be- 
cause radium gives off rays with electrical 
characteristics, when the electroscope ap- 
proached the radium among the cinders, 
the rays.affected the electrically charged 
gold leaf. Naturally, they separated. 
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Criminal Glands 


That every murderer, potential and ac- 
tual, exhibits over-secretion of the thy- 
roid gland; that every forger exhibits 
under-secretion of the pituitary gland; 
that every social misfit displays malsecre- 
tion of some gland. 

The specificity of these conclusions, 
made by Dr. Ralph Arthur Reynolds, 38, 
of San Francisco last week, intrigued doc- 
tors and criminologists. Where did he get 
his data? At California’s San Quentin 
prison where he and Dr. Leo Leonidas 
Stanley, 43, prison physician, discovered 
that every one of the inmates had some 
abnormal glandular stigma. Three score 
they treated by surgery or with glandular 
extracts. All responded with “surpris- 
ingly beneficial” results, suggesting there- 
fore a way of reforming criminals. 











*Dr. Werner himself was prosecuted and 
threatened with jail some time ago. His patients 
banded together, contributed money for his de- 
fense, organized the American Bureau of Chiro- 
practic. Dr. C. P. Eifertsen, bureau vice presi- 
dent, is now serving a three-months sentence at 
the Richmond County Jail for practicing medicine 
without a license. Chiropractic “straights” be- 
long to the Bureau. It excludes “mixers. 
“Mixers” are those practitioners who mix hocus 
pocus with chiropractic. 
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RESIDENT HOOVER has said: “New Orleans is a city of destiny 
4 which will almost certainly double its population in the next 

By . " P ° P 
P quarter-century. Removal of the flood menace, which is now certain, 
e and development of a great system of water-transportation are two power- 
2 ful factors which will contribute to the rapid growth of your great port. 
‘ * “Dominant industrial and economic influences which I have seen at 
i work in favor of New Orleans must be taken into account nationally. 

& ‘ : ; ' : 
; “New Orleans is making many improvements through the cooperative 
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Regardless of what the city does 
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spirit fostered by its public agencies. 
itself, however, the development of waterways transportation on the 
Mississippi will have a powerful effect, as New Orleans is the one city 


which will benefit most from improvement of the river.” 
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To learn the definite place here for your industry to grow with New 
Orleans, send for the factual “Survey of the New Orleans Industrial Zone.” 
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Palmer, his son, founded the Palmer School 
of Chiropractic (1903). 

Bartholomew Josiah (“B. J.”) Palmer 
attended last week’s meeting. He is a 
middle-aged man with a scraggy mustache 
and Vandyke beard. His long, pomaded 
hair he kept away from his white shirt 
collar by looping a rubber band about it. 
His wife, Mabel Palmer, accompanied him. 

He appreciated that all his audience 
knew what chiropractic is—‘“a system of 
adjustment consisting of palpitation of the 
spinal column to ascertain vertebral sub- 
luxations, followed by the adjustment of 
them by hand, in order to relieve pressure 
upon nerves at the intervertebral foramina 
so that nerve force may flow freely from 
the brain to the rest of the body’—more 
simply, manipulating the spinal column to 
relieve pressure on the nerves which pass 
through it. 


He took for granted that all knew how 
his father started the movement. Daniel 
David Palmer was a “magnetic healer” 
who “cured” by laying his hands on inno- 
cents. One day a deaf Negro janitor 
came to him. The deafness had developed 
when “something broke in his back.” 
Healer Palmer found a protuberance on 
the Negro’s spinal column. He placed the 
man prone on the floor and knuckled the 
spine. After the “adjustment” the Negro 
could again hear, whence a new therapeutic 
art. 

Hence Bartholomew Josiah Palmer re- 
stricted himself last week to advising his 
colleagues, colloquially, on how to boost 
their business, which seems generally in a 
poor way. One way was to use a diagnostic 
machine, a “neurocalometer,” which he 
helped to invent. The chiropractor is to 
apply this apparatus to his patient’s spine. 
It is supposed to indicate how poorly 
“nerve impulses” are flowing and thus to 
indicate where the chiropractor should lay 
his hands. Exhorted Dr. Palmer, charac- 
teristically: “You want to step up your 
results. I know you do, and it’s only right 
you should, and I am now making it pos- 
sible to help you. Now I have 50 neuro- 
calometers up in my room, and Mabel is 
up there and is perfectly willing to take 
away from you—so long as those neuro- 
calometers last—150 simoleons [dollars] 
each, so that you can take those neuro- 
calometers home and begin to build up 
your business.” 

Another illuminating, chiropractic ad- 
vice: “How are you to charge what the 
case ought to pay? It’s a question of sales- 
manship. But the trouble with you fellows 
is you’re trying to tell your patients some- 
thing and expecting your patient to believe 
something you don’t believe yourself. The 
result is that your patient knows you're 
lying to him. Now I look them in the eye. 
And they know I know that I know that I 
know that I am not kidding them and 
they’re not kidding themselves and they’re 
not kidding me. And they’re perfectly 
willing to lay down the big money. The 
difference between us is that you go about 
it in a sneaking way.” 

Thus strangely naive and careless of 
utterance were the chiropractors,* who, 


*The significance of this blatant commercial- 
ism only Reporter Alva Johnston of the New 
York Herald Tribune discerned. Other reporters 
contented themselves with chiropractic publicity 
“handouts.” Commendably intelligent, he made 


stenographic notes of the speeches. 


despite their 20,000 practitioners and legal 
permission to work in 36 states and the 
District of Columbia,* are confessedly de- 
generating before the hard onslaught of the 
American Medical Association. They per- 
mitted Mrs. Palmer, the Mabel of Mr. 
Palmer’s speech, to tell an anecdote of a 
woman friend who, all panting and excited, 
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No. 1 CHIROPRACTOR 


“I look them in the eye. ... 
down the big money.” 


They lay 


came wailing to her: “Oh, my dear, I have 
had such a harrowing experience. I was 
dining with a very dear friend. After we 
got up she said, ‘Oh, I feel sick. It’s my 
stomach.’ She fell on the floor. I did not 
know what to do. There was nobody to 
call. The only thing I could think of was 
to punch her where the chiropractor 
punches me. I’ve had stomach trouble for 
years, you know. Well, I punched her and 
punched her, and, my dear, she died in my 
arms.” 

The present evil times for chiropractors 
they blame vaguely on Dr. Palmer. But 
Dr. William H. Werner of New York City, 
slickly barbered president of the American 
Bureau of Chiropractic and hence techni- 
cal head of the profession, went to his 
defense, venomously: “It’s all wrong for 
you to go on cursing and damning and 
abusing B. J. It is not right folks. He is 
human. He has his little weaknesses, as 
who among us has not? He has his faults. 
But let us not go on cursing, abusing, and 
damning him. . . . I tell you, friends, it 
gave me a heartache to see those great 
[school] buildings [at Davenport] nearly 
empty and that great school [of chiro- 
practic] almost without pupils. It wrung 
my heart to the uttermost.” 

His admission pleased Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein who has been managing the American 
Medical Association’s long and harsh fight 
against chiropractors and irregular practi- 
tioners of medicine. Dr. Fishbein recently 
prophesied that chiropractic would perish 
within two years. 

To keep his profession from extinction, 
to get his fellow practitioners out of jail, 
President Werner exhorted his colleagues 
to give their Bureau $25 each a week for 

*In the remaining states they practice pre- 
cariously without license. 


an indefinite period: ‘Are we so yellow 
that we are going to let ourselves quietly 
die off while the medical profession 
mangles millions of our fellow beings?” 
For such defense the chiropractors last 
week contributed exactly nothing.* 

At San Antonio, last week, Dr. James R. 
Brain, president of the Texas Chiropractic 
College there, ejected two policemen from 
his building. They stood on the sidewalk 
and would not let him go outdoors, be- 
cause he would not submit to smallpox 
vaccination ordered by Dr. William A. 
King, city health director. 

rane, “es 
Cantonese ‘‘ Miracle” 

Radium is so precious therapeutically 
and so expensive that when a hospital loses 
its bit the loss stirs the community. Can- 
ton, Ohio, was thus excited last week by 
the disappearance of a quarter-inch tube 
of radium worth $5,000, at Aultman Hos- 
pital. Hospital officials sent for Professor 
Samuel James McIntosh Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati to help them find it. 

For Ohio’s Cantonese, Professor Allen 
did a miracle. He brought with him an 
instrument which consisted of an ebonite 
stick to which were fastened two slips of 
gold leaf. It was an electroscope. This 
electroscope he rubbed with a piece of 
cat’s fur and slowly waved over the hos- 
pital’s cinder heap. By and by the gold 
leaf dropped. Professor Allen immediately 
sifted the indicated cinders and with a for- 
ceps picked up the lost tube of radium. 
It had been thrown into the furnace with 
dirty bandages, as he had suspected. 

The miracle was, of course, plain phys- 
ics, which has been used dozens of times 
to find lost radium. When Professor Allen 
rubbed his electroscope with the cat’s fur 
he charged it with static electricity. Be- 
cause radium gives off rays with electrical 
characteristics, when the electroscope ap- 
proached the radium among the cinders, 
the rays.affected the electrically charged 
gold leaf. Naturally, they separated. 
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Criminal Glands 

That every murderer, potential and ac- 
tual, exhibits over-secretion of the thy- 
roid gland; that every forger exhibits 
under-secretion of the pituitary gland; 
that every social misfit displays malsecre- 
tion of some gland. 

The specificity of these conclusions, 
made by Dr. Ralph Arthur Reynolds, 38, 
of San Francisco last week, intrigued doc- 
tors and criminologists. Where did he get 
his data? At California’s San Quentin 
prison where he and Dr. Leo Leonidas 
Stanley, 43, prison physician, discovered 
that every one of the inmates had some 
abnormal glandular stigma. Three score 
they treated by surgery or with glandular 
extracts. All responded with “surpris- 
ingly beneficial” results, suggesting there- 
fore a way of reforming criminals. 








*Dr. Werner himself was prosecuted and 
threatened with jail some time ago. His patients 
banded together, contributed money for his de- 
fense, organized the American Bureau of Chiro- 
practic. Dr. C. P. Eifertsen, bureau vice presi- 
dent, is now serving a three-months sentence at 
the Richmond County Jail for practicing medicine 
without a license. Chiropractic “straights” be- 
long to the Bureau. It excludes “mixers.” 
“Mixers” are those practitioners who mix hocus 
pocus with chiropractic. 
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New Orleans’ Skyline 
just ten years ago. 


In enduring stone the city 
graphs its growth — the 
skyline today. 
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RESIDENT HOOVER has said: “New Orleans is a city of destiny 
which will almost certainly double its population in the next 
quarter-century. Removal of the flood menace, which is now certain, 
and development of a great system of water-transportation are two power- 
ful factors which will contribute to the rapid growth of your great port. 


“Dominant industrial and economic influences which I have seen at 
work in favor of New Orleans must be taken into account nationally. 


“New Orleans is making many improvements through the cooperative 
spirit fostered by its public agencies. Regardless of what the city does 
itself, however, the development of waterways transportation on the 
Mississippi will have a powerful effect, as New Orleans is the one city 


which will benefit most from improvement of the river.” 


To learn the definite place here for your industry to grow with New 
Orleans, send for the factual “Survey of the New Orleans Industrial Zone.” 
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Prokofiev Hailed 

Applause such as is rarely heard burst 
out in Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall last 
week. The occasion was a Boston Sym- 
phony concert. The heroes: Russian Con- 
ductor Sergei Koussevitzky and Russian 
Composer Sergei Prokofiev who appeared 
also as pianist. No stranger in U. S. music 
halls is Composer Prokofiev. He used to 
be railed at as the enfant terrible among 
moderns, a name belied by his pleasant, 
Pucklike presence. But since others have 
outdone him in the making of queer, dis- 
sonant patterns, the public has found him 
less disturbing, more to be accepted. Pro- 
kofiev too has changed in the past ten 
years. Now 38, leading an unheckled life 
in Manhattan, he writes more simply and 
with greater deference to melody. Yet it 
was music done in his first, scorned manner 
which caused the furor last week—his 
Scythia Suite, fearfully exhilarating with 
its barbaric dances, its wailings, its con- 
cluding salute to the sun; then his Second 
Piano Concerto, originally composed in 
1913 but lost when the Soviet Govern- 
ment confiscated all Prokofiev property in 
Leningrad and only recently rewritten 
from sketches. 


Market 

Last week, with the current season wan- 
ing fast, musicians and musicians’ mana- 
gers concerned themselves with plans for 
next year. Like any other business, goes 
music in the U. S. Artists are the com- 
modities monopolized by a few wholesale 
managers who sell to retail or local mana- 
gers who in turn sell concerts to the pub- 
lic. Last week many a sales letter went 
out from Manhattan wholesalers’ offices. 
Some 25 musical salesmen conferred with 
local dealers directly, boasted of the tal- 
ents of their particular artists, haggled 
over prices. From their sales results, from 
box-office returns of the past year were 
established certain salient facts: 

That whereas local dealers are buying 
as much music as formerly they are neither 
willing nor in a position to pay the fees 
of a few years ago. Almost the only old- 
time top-fee artist definitely to hold his 
own is Violinist Fritz Kreisler. In the 
U. S. as the world over he stays the 
greatest drawing card. Second to him in 
the U. S. this year have presumably been 
Negro Tenor Roland Hayes and the 
Dancer Argentina. Pianist Sergei Rach- 
maninoff also commands top prices, full 
houses, but he gives few concerts now. 
Young Yehudi Menuhin is in his class. 

Many big musical names have deteri- 
orated in value in the past two years. 
John McCormack and Amelita Galli-Curci, 
though still big drawing cards, have lost 
considerable ground. Basso Feodor Chali- 
apin no longer “sells.” His last minimum 
fee of $3.500 was too high to permit 
managers mek’ng money. Other names 
which count for less in dollars and cents 
are the Singers Frieda Hempel, Anna 
Case, Sophie Braslau, Louise Homer, 
Dusolina Giannini, Mabel Garrison, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, Louis Graveure. Pianist 
Josef Lhévinne, Violinist Mischa Elman. 
Violinist Jascha Heifetz had also started 





to slip. The public found him cold, ex- 
pressionless. But since his marriage to 
Cinemactress Florence Vidor his concert 
manner has warmed, his box-office value 
increased. Conversely, names which will 
be worth more next year are Negro Bari- 
tone Paul Robeson (Time, Nov. 18) and 
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International 
KREISLER 
Boxo ficially, first. 


Pianist José Iturbi (Time, Dec. 30), the 
outstanding successes of the season; 
Singers Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Sigrid Onegin, Florence Austral, 
Lawrence Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, 
Pianist Vladimir Horowitz. 

Between these two groups is a third 
which is relatively immune from box office 
inflation or deflation. Of this an outstand- 
ing example is Efrem Zimbalist* who, 
while not drawing the Kreisler crowds, is 
considered an almost perfect violinist. 
Others for whose talents there is a steady 
demand are Pianists Harold Bauer, Alfred 
Cortot, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Cellist Pablo 
Casals, Guitarist Andres Segovia, Violinist 
Albert Spalding. 





~<~)———- 


Unabridged Wagner 

Wagner devotees abroad take their 
opera seriously and in large doses. Per- 
formances at Bayreuth (home of the late 
great Richard where are held world-famed 
festivals) begin at 4 o’clock,+ last long 
into the evening. Intermissions are of 
an hour’s duration wherein listeners may 
refresh themselves with a schnitzel and a 


*Zimbalist, like other astute artists, sometimes 
alters his fee to fit the occasion. Recently, a 
Manhattan dowager telephoned him, bidding him 
play at one of her musicales. 

“And what, Mr. Zimbalist, will be your fee?’ 

“Five thousand dollars, Madam.” 

The dowager did not flinch. “And you under 
stand, Mr. Zimbalist, that you will not be ex 
pected to mix with the guests.” 

“Ah, Madam, in that case it is only one 
thousand.” 

{With the exception of Das Rheingold, two- 
hour introductory opera to the Ring, which be- 
gins at 5 o'clock, is given without pause. 
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grosses dunkeles. But the music is given 
complete. There is no slicing for comfort 
or convenience. 
Average U. S. 
music, like their sermons, short. To them 
it matters little when conductors freely 


opera-goers want their 


snip great passages. Only critics and a 
small minority call such cutting desecra- 
tion. Yet for them last week Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Opera changed its policy, 
began a series of Wagner matinees in 
which, for the first time in 30 years, the 
Ring will be given uncut. Not yet have 
starting times been announced but they 
are bound to hurry many a patron’s lunch- 
eon for Die Walkiire, unedited yet allow- 
ing for only average intermissions, takes 
approximately four and a half hours to 
perform, Siegfried four ard three quarters, 
Gotterdimmerung five hours or more. 








Notes 


Unprecedented for a dancer was the tour 
given this season by La _ Argentina. 
From coast to coast she gave 49 recitals, 
eight in Manhattan, four in Chicago, two 
in Boston, two in San Francisco, four 
in Los Angeles where famed cinemac- 
tors flocked to watch her pantomime. 
Last week in Manhattan she was to have 
danced for a 5oth time, and to have sailed 
immediately thereafter to rejoin her ballet 
in Paris. But a cold, exhaustion seized her. 
Operation for appendicitis followed. Re- 
cital and sailing were canceled. 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
announced last week that after this season 
it would discontinue its annual concerts 
in Baltimore and Washington. In recog- 
nition of the increasing demand Manhat- 
tan will have 113 concerts, five more than 
this year. The Philadelphia Orchestra will 
continue its Baltimore and Washington 
visits. 

At Ormond Beach, Fla., last week, John 
Davison Rockefeller said his appreciation 
with flowers instead of dimes. The per- 
son thus honored was 22-year-old Pianist 
Helen Pugh who pleased him so greatly 
that he attended two of her concerts, at 
the second sat near the front to watch her 
hands. In Asheville, N. C., townsfolk 
read proudly of the distinction shown 
Pianist Pugh. Since the age of five she 
has been Asheville’s pet prodigy. 

Decided in Manhattan last week were 
two long-standing lawsuits concerning roy- 
alties on Victor records. One favored the 
U. S. Government against Soprano Alma 
Gluck. Two years ago she had contended 
that an excess profit tax of some $6,592 
was unfair, sued for its return on the 
grounds that royalties of more than $100,- 
000 (received in a single year) were from 
records made in 1917 (Time, Jan. 16, 
1928). The other favored Mrs. Dorothy 
Park Benjamin Caruso, widow of the late 
great tenor, a brother, Giovanni Caruso, 
Rudolfo and Enrico Jr., natural sons, as 


against Gloria, 10-year-old legitimate 
daughter. New Jersey’s Chancellor Edwin 


R. Walker had awarded Gloria two-thirds 
of her father’s royalties which amount 
even now to some $70,000 a year. An 
Italian court was awarded the decision 
that, since the tenor left no will, each of 
the other heirs was entitled to an eighth. 
Gloria to one-half. 
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INCIDENT OR A 


lich of one a building menaced - 








a business threatened! 


Eleven o’clock! Twelve! One! Two! 
Three! Over and over through the 
lengthening hours of the night, the 
watchman makes hisrounds, search- 
ing for the unexpected—the threat- 
ening. Suddenly there’s a lick of 
flame—tiny in size, gigantic in pos- 
sibilities! A moment’s work with an 
extinguisher ... and what might 
have been a disaster becomes an in- 
cident that passes in the night! 
Astory that might have beentaken 
from experience in thousands of in- 
dustrial plants. A story that may be 


duplicated in your plant tonight! 
Are you sure your plant is properly 
and adequately protected against 
fire? 

American-LaFrance and Foamite 
offers you a service represented by 
the Crusader, a service based on four 
things: A complete study of the type 
of equipment your property calls 
for; the installation of proper and 
adequate safeguards; instruction of 
your employees as to the proper use 
of this equipment; and, if you like, 
regular check-up by our engineers 


LA FRANCE*» FOAMITE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FIRE 





to be sure the equipment is always 


ready. 


Why not have one of our fire pro- 
tection engineers call. You will find 
him unprejudiced because his com- 
pany makes every recognized type 
of fire-fighting equipment. Write for 
an appointment... . . American- 
LaFrance and Foamite Corporation, 
Engineers and Manufacturers, Dept. 


Q2, Elmira, New York. 


“Correct Protection Against 
Fire” is a booklet describing 
our service and products. A 


request brings it to you. 
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Greatest Tan 


“The Grand Abbot of Ching-Chung 
Monastery,” indeed the “Foremost of the 
Pear Orchard,” disembarked from an 
ocean steamship in Seattle last week. He 
was a small, girlish-looking Chinese gentle- 
man. In his curiously ‘carven and vivid 
luggage were layers of sumptuous fabrics, 
great coils and shining lumps of jewelry. 
Twenty Chinamen accompanied “The 
Grand Abbot of Ching-Chung Monastery,” 
certain of them bearing strangely shaped 
cases containing musical instruments. 

The “Foremost of the Pear Orchard” 
was Mei Lan-fang of Peiping. Despite 
his titles, he was neither a monk nor a 
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Mer LAN-FANG 
He makes $750,000 a year. 


fruit-grower. Numerous Chinamen and 
Seattle dignitaries who met him at the 
boat welcomed him as China’s greatest 
actor, come to introduce his art to the 
U. S. Mei Lan-fang and his company 
begin a U. S. tour in Manhattan Feb. 17. 

As his steamship crossed the Pacific, 
Mei Lan-fang’s tender, childlike visage 
belied the mature perplexities that crowded 
his small head. The difficulties in pre- 
senting Chinese drama to an Occidental 
public are considerable. For Chinese 
drama is not Classic or Romantic, realistic 
or idealistic, sentimental or satiric—it does 
not fit in any of the categories which 
Occidental critics have devised to describe 
Occidental literature. Chinese drama is 
a formalized, ancient ritual, a subtle play 
of gesture, expression and intonation in 
which each turn of the eyeball, each crook 
of the finger, has definite significance. A 
Chinese actor succeeds to the extent that 
he masters this vast, intricate bodily sym- 
bolism, the medium of an art far older 
than Shakespeare’s. Mei Lan-fang knew, 


as he thought it over, that U. S. audiences 
would only comprehend the simplest ele- 
ments of his plays as described in an 
English synopsis, that beyond that he must 
depend for success on the chance that he 
could kindle in his discerners some intu- 
itive appreciation of what to them would 


be new, wholly foreign beauties. Socially 
he was well sponsored, by the China Insti- 
tute in America, more particularly by Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Charles R. Crane, John 
Dewey, Otto Hermann Kahn. Esthetically 
he represented a tradition which countless 
Emperors had applauded. But he had his 
worries. 

Mei Lan-fang is 32. At the age of seven 
he had mastered Chinese music, studying 
with his uncle Yu-ti’en, famed musician 
and virtuoso on the stringed hu-k’in. When 
he was twelve, Mei Lan-fang, grandson of 
a great actor of the ’50s, made his own 
debut as a tan (female impersonator). 
The impersonation of women is perhaps 
the greatest branch of Chinese acting, for 
women are not permitted on the stage.* 
Mei Lan-fang plays women’s roles entirely. 
He is president of Peiping’s Actors’ Asso- 
ciation and his superiority in his calling 
is unquestioned. 

Gentility and cultivation have made him 
a social favorite and an incessant host to 
visiting notables. His name appears on 
Chinese merchandise as suggestive of qual- 
ity. He paints, gardens, studies biology, 
boxes in the Chinese fashion, likes to 
tinker with machinery. He has written 
some 15% of the 400 plays in his reper- 
toire, and his collection of books on Chi- 
nese drama, art and music is noteworthy. 
Among those who have admired his acting 
are Fritz Kreisler, Somerset Maugham, 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, 
Bertrand Russell. Tumultuously has he 
been received in Japan. 

In 1923 he was summoned to appear 
before onetime Emperor Hsuan T’ung in 

*Emperor Pro Chi’en Lung forbade women to 
act in China 150 years ago, after his son had 
eloped with an actress. 








the Yang Hsin Palace of the Forbidden 
City. There he was presented with deli- 
cate, imperial porcelains and dubbed 
“Grand Abbot of Ching-Chung Monas- 
tery,” traditional title bestowed by the 
Manchu Emperors on their favorite actors. 
He was also allowed to retain the title 
“Foremost of the Pear Orchard” which is 
derived from the fact that during the 
T’ang Dynasty court actors called them- 
selves “Disciples of the Pear Orchard” 
because they performed in a palace bor- 
dered with pear trees. Few would deny any 
title, however lofty, to a man who, in ad- 
dition to being supreme in his art, can 
command a salary big enough to make 
even the most high-priced cinema blonde 
envious. Mei Lan-fang’s annual earnings 
are reputedly equivalent to $750,000. 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Many A Slip. One of the most effec- 
tive wiles employed. by theatrical ladies 
is the bogus pregnancy. The ingenue of 
It’s A Wise Child (Time, Aug. 19) uses 
it to rid herself of a repulsive fiancé. The 
heroine of Many A Slip adopts it, upon 
the advice of her mother, to provoke just 
the opposite effect—a proposal of mar- 
riage from a cynical and recalcitrant 
swain. Once she gets him, she learns that 
babies do not always come with husbands 
and is highly embarrassed by the arrival 
of toy trains, mechanical bunnies, other 
anticipatory gew-gaws. And when _ her 
husband learns the truth he makes it very 
clear that he objects to such fetal fooling. 
But, child or no child, she manages to 
keep him. 

The play is properly farcical, although 
Playwrights Edith Fitzgerald and Robert 
Riskin have occasionally blundered into 
trying to make it something more. Its 
progress is rendered exceedingly pleasant 
by Sylvia Sidney, who has long lashes and 
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MEI LAN-FANG AS A TAN 


His predecessors played among the pear trees. 
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8 NEW IN KANSAS CITY 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 






























The world’s largest cigar factory, 
the new plant of the American 
Cigar Company. Capacity, 2 mil- % 
lion cigars daily; investment, 
$3,000,000; payroll, $4,000,000; 
employecs, 2,900. 


Oe 


Center of a 50-million-dollar tele- 
phone expansion, with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company % 
reconstructing its long distance 
lines in underground conduits 
through the Southwest. 


Ona 


A record year of new industries and 
expansions: 128 new concerns; 236 
expansions among existing indus- 
tries, with accompanying record £ 
inflow of investment capital from 
other sections for building and 
industrial development in Kansas 


City. 
* Om. 
A new downtown skyline in one 
ear: Upward of 20 million dollars 
expended during the year in down- 
town construction, and more than 
75 million dollars already pledged 


to general construction within 


Kansas City during 1930. 


I am interested in this industry: 


and I attach the compen to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course, 
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GASTROGEN| 
stops 


Indigestion 
..t doent stop 


es 


T the very first sign of after-eating heaviness 

or discomfort, take 2 or 3 Gastrogen 

Tablets. Heart burn, acidity and indigestion 

are quickly relieved! And you'll never notice 

a trace of the uncomfortable after-effects of 
soda bicarbonate. 

Unlike “bicarb”, Gastrogen contains only 
insoluble antacids. It can’t alkalize the stomach, 
hence it doesn’t retard normal digestion. And 
it does bring welcome relief from the embar- 
rassing gas and hiccups that soda-users know 
so well. 

Gastrogen is harmless, spicy, aromatic, de- 
lightful to the taste. It comes in tins of 15 
tablets for 20¢ or bottles of 60 tablets for 60¢. 
At your druggist’s. 











* Prove it yourself — make 
this simple test 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each of two tumblers, 
(The vinegar corresponds to the acid in your 
stomach.) 2. Into one tumbler drop 3 or 4 Gastrogen 
Tablets. 3. Into the other drop a teaspoonful of 
soda bicarbonate. 





BICARBONATE 








Note the fizzing, the foarning and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda, Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen—actually 
less than half as much, while neutralizing the | 
same amount of acid. You see why soda disturbs 
and bloats the stomach—and why Gastrogen 
brings relief quietly, comfortably and without | 
retarding normal digestion. 


4 7 7 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E20 
73 West Street, New York City 
Please send me your FREE introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
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| his wife, a farmer, a lawyer. 


a figure, as the fraudulent heroine. Dor- 
othy Sands is trig and smart as her young- 
seeming mother. When asked by a 
stranger if she knows her own daughter, 
she replies: “Certainly, we were girls to- 
gether.” 
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Dishonored Lady. Every well- 
informed criminologist remembers the case 
of Madeleine Smith of Glasgow who poi- 
soned her lover because he was trying to 
impede her marriage to a moneyed man. 
This incident has been used by Margaret 
Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon as the 
basis of a new play in which appears 
Katharine Cornell. Madeleine Smith was 
real, and the playwrights have sought to 
impart a like reality to their heroine. She 
lives in a sedate, tapestried mansion in 
Manhattan’s Washington Square, has a 
dignified father, a smart dress shop on 
Madison Avenue, a generous and platonic 
gentleman friend named Larry Brennan. 
Her suitor is a rich and personable Eng- 
lishman. Her lover is a Latin cabaret 
dancer. She goes to his rooms in the night, 
succumbs for the last time to his tender 
voice and hands, and in the early dawn, 
when he is less persuasive, poisons him 
with strychnine filched from her father’s 
medicine chest. It is all scrupulously 
planned to give the realistic, factual im- 
pression that such things can be. That 
is the trouble with it. 

For this is a play which might better 
have been deliberately and devilishly un- 
real. The case of Madeleine Smith, if it 
could be faithfully transferred to the 
stage, might provide an exciting study in 
various violent phases of psychology. But 
it suggests to the imagination a ,stained 
and elegant fiction about a creature of the 
shade, sinuous and fascinating. Katharine 
Cornell conveys enough of this quality 
to indicate what might have been possible. 
Her high cheek bones are blanched, yel- 
lowish, sickly, as she reminds her boyish 
suitor that she lay with the dancer before 
killing him. When she tears the telephone 
from the hands of the lover, twisting in 
his death agony, she is horrifying. But 
for the most part the play wavers between 
melodrama which would be stupid without 
Miss Cornell and realism which defeats 
her attempts to give the story a malevolent 
lustre. 


The Boundary Line jis a psychological 
melange by Dana Burnet about a poet, 
The wife 
wishes to vuild a fence around the poet’s 
properties. The farmer objects on the 
ground that he has a right of way. The 
poet is willing to accede to the farmer’s 
objection. But the wife hires the lawyer, 
goes to court, defeats the farmer, who 
later dies of apoplexy. Finding his mar- 
riage torn asunder, the poet departs along 
the road while his wife seeks solace with 
the lawyer. 

If this were a better play it would be 
more easily and forcibly discernible that 
the fence is a symbol for an orthodox 
snugness within which the conventional 
wife tries to inclose her imaginative, vault- 
ing husband. But Playwright Burnet’s 
dramatic sense is by no means as lucid as 
his psychology, and his taste is woeful. 
The theme is obscured in a plot stuffed 
with non-essentials. Otto Kruger acts the 


poet valiantly despite dialog which makes 
him speak like a moonstruck sixth-former. 


< 

Rebound. Hope Williams is a boyish 
young woman with a shambling gait and a 
sarcastic monotone. She belongs to the 
Manhattan Junior League and appears 
professionally in plays by very clever 
young* men about people who are also 
apparent Junior Leaguers. Last season it 
was the more-than-clever Philip Barry’s 
Holiday. This season it is clever Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s Rebound, in which a 
young couple get married after they have 
each been disappointed in love. During 
a month of honeymooning in Paris the 
bride conceives a great love for her hus- 
band, whereas he gives every indication 
of still preferring the girl who has jilted 
him. They play together in Paris and con- 
tinue in the suburbs of Manhattan. Hope 
Williams, as the distraught bride, pleads 
for her husband’s love without avail. Then 
she recalls something her father, a wise 
old expatriate, had said in Paris: “Love 
is a compromise in which people some- 
times lose grace.” This stimulates her to 
assert her individuality, eliminate the 
pleading, and thus regain her spouse’s 
devotion. 

During the first two acts Hope Williams 
is called upon to do little but deliver Mr. 
Stewart’s prolific witticisms, patterned 
after the jibes which people make at each 
other when they are slightly tired. She 























init — 
Vandamm Studio 








DoNALD OGDEN STEWART 
He spoke louder. 


makes them with self-assurance which a 
more expert player would know how to 
conceal. They are very good jibes and she 
is not essential to their success. In the 
last act, when the scene demands emotional 
pliancy, you realize that while she has a 
definite, tart personality, she is not an ac- 
tress. Robert Williams, as the boy who 
had once refused her affection, returns to 
confess his weak, desperate love, to fall 
sobbing on his knees before her. His per- 
formance in this difficult bit is splendidly 
impetuous and poignant—Hope Williams 
remains wooden. 

She cannot, however, be said to spoil 
this act, for the playwright has already 
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She | MANUFACTURER 
| IS NOT A 


PHYSICIAN 





It is not within the province of ciga- 
rette manufacturers to prescribe for 
human health. The manufacturers of 
Spud Cigarettes have never claimed 
that, because Spud smoke is cooled by 
menthol, Spuds are a remedy for throat 
or nose irritation, coughs or colds. If 
you are troubled with any of these, 


consult your doctor. He has spent many 





, years in study to benefit you in such 





matters. Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., 


Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, makers of 
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Cooled 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. * TTES 





“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST™”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
poil 
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Hold 
Your Money 


until this test convinces you 










5 Outstanding 
Superiorities 
1 Multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. 
Soften: the beard in 
one minute, 
Maintains its creamy 
fullness for 10 min- 
utes on the face, 


4 Strong bubbles hold 

the hairs erect for 
shaving. 

A Fine after-effects due 
to palm and olive oil 

content, 





Asales policy that 
has won millions 
of friends. Try 
this remarkable 
cream 7 days at 
our expense be- 
fore you make 
your decision. 





ENTLEMEN: When we perfected 





our new shaving cream, we decided | 


upon a daring course. Rather than at- 
tempt to force men into buying it through 
eloquence or printed argument, we staked 
our whole case on a trial. 

We told men, as we tell you here: 
“Don’t buy—yet. Let us prove our prod- 
uct’s outstanding merit by sending you 
enough for a fair test at our risk. You be 
the judge.” 


Millions took us up and Palmolive 
Shaving Cream is today the world’s 
largest selling. 
tested it found what they had long sought. 
They became wedded to this remarkable 
new shaving cream. 


Please make our test 


Now we ask you to mail the convenient 
coupon for your test. Even if you usually 
do not send coupons, please mail this one. 
We promise you great things. But we 
take the risk of convincing you. 
now. 





PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast 
Wednesday-from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 8:30 
to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., Mountain 
time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific time—over station WEAF | 
and 39 stations associated with The National Broad- | 


every 


casting Co. 6142 


pPaOtevigghe- ge cee ere oe 
a SHAVES FREE! 


anda canof Palmolive After Shaving Talc | 
I Simply insert your name and address and mail to l 
| Palmolive, Dept. M-877, P. O. Box 375, Grand Cen- | 


tral Post Office, New York City. | 
I (Please print your name and address) eh 


Clip it | 


| 


For 86% of those who | 





| 
| 


done so—the husband’s quick about-face 
to his wife when she has but mentioned 
her new philosophy of love is anything 
but the strong solution which you expect 
from a playwright who charges his char- 
acters and their destinies with conviction. 
Playwright Stewart plays a small part him- 
self, merely by the process of speaking a 
little louder than usual. This is nicely 
informal, but, in combination with Hope 
Williams’ amateurism, it makes little prog- 
ress toward the high comedy of which he 
seems potentially capable. 


_ CINEMA _ 











The New Pictures 

Men Without Women (Fox). This 
piece shows how men, trapped under water 
in a wrecked submarine, behave. The crew 
of the S-z3 comes back from shore leave, 
goes to sea. The S-z3 is sunk. They 
have enough air to live about five hours. 
At first their imminent fate is merely an 
unthinkable horror, remote and imper- 
sonal: it becomes human and tragic be- 
cause, as time passes, in the manner in 
which each man faces or avoids the 
thought of what is coming his nature is 
made clear. There is Pollack who goes 
crazy and is shot. There is the ensign 
in command, a little fellow just out of 
Annapolis, with a pathetic courage and a 
dormitory sense of duty, who faces death 
by recalling the heroic memory of John 
Paul Jones. Cobb likes girls and Costello 
likes liquor and the radio operator is a 
sarcastic fellow. In the effort to keep 
sane under terrible pressure some minds 
infect themselves deliberately with tiny 
manias. One sailor hangs onto a Chinese 
vase—he wants to save that—and another 
whittles a boat out of a chip of wood to 
play with in the water that will drown him. 
On the plunging surface of the water up 
above, rescuers get to work, and one by 
one the members of the crew are shot out 
of a torpedo tube until only a single man 
is left, and he has a reason for staying. 

Men Without Women was written by 
Director John Ford, James McGuinness 
and Dudley Nichols. The title was bought 
from Author Ernest Hemingway. 


o 








Street of Chance (Paramount). Ar- 
nold Rothstein, famed gambler whose 
murder more than a year ago kept the 
front pages of Manhattan papers lively 
for months and has never been solved by 
the police, was a man of scrupulous habits, 
who paid his debts promptly, was faithful 
to his wife, and stooped to cheating in a 
card game only once and then in an effort 
to make an honest man of his young 
brother. Thus, at least, the producers of 
Street of Chance have worked out his 
character in a picture shrewdly designed 
to profit by still active popular interest in 
the murder. Rothstein, played by William 
Powell, is not named directly, but in gen- 
eral the plot follows the outlines of the 
real case faithfully—Lindy’s restaurant on 
Broadway is reproduced as “Larry’s,” and 
no trouble is taken to keep the Holland 
House Hotel from looking like the Park 
Central. It is an exciting and fairly cred- 
ible melodrama distinguished by Powell’s 
fine performance. Best shot: Gambler 


Powell coming out of the hotel where he 
has been shot, bent over, staggering, with 
his hand pressed to his groin, while the 
hotel employes laugh at him as just an- 
other drunk. 

William Powell was class cheer-leader 
when he went to Central High in Kansas 
City. His parents wanted him to be a 
lawyer, but he borrowed enough money 
from a rich and eccentric great-aunt to 
take a course in the New York Academy 
of Dramatic Arts. When he got a bit- 
part in a play called The Ne’er Do Well 
he wrote home such glowing accounts of 
his success on the stage that he was re- 
luctant to ask for help when the play was 
taken off. After playing one-night stands 
in a variety of tank towns he settled down 
to stock in bigger cities. He was featured 
in a Manhattan success, Within the Law. 
Six feet tall and well built, he belongs to 











WILLIAM POWELL 
Employes thought him drunk. 


most of the clubs an actor of his deriva- 
tion is eligible for. He has been in The 
Bright Shawl, Too Many Kisses, Four 
Feathers, Pointed Heels, The Canary Mur- 
der Case, The Greene Murder Case. 


a 


The Bishop Murder Case (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). Cock Robin was the 
first to go. An arrow finished him. Then 
little Johnny Sprigg was shot in the top 
of his wig and Humpty Dumpty tumbled 
off a wall. It was Philo Vance, the ama- 
teur detective of the S. S. Van Dine mys- 
tery stories, who found the solution of 
the Mother Goose pattern in the series of 
horrible murders involving first Mr. Coch- 
rane Robin in an archery butt, then a 
gentleman named Sperling, which is spar- 
row in German, then Mr. Sprigg, and 
finally a hunchback who resembled 
Humpty principally in the manner of his 
end. Footsteps, chess, English voices, 
higher mathematics, and the Church are 
used to create suspense, successfully keep 
your interest, and Basil Rathbone, as 
Vance, is pleasantly similar to William 
Powell, who has played the role in other 
pictures. Best shot: Philo Vance explain- 
ing his startling powers of deduction to 
dumbfounded Heath. 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
| Thomas Campbell, 1777-18441 



















AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 
indulgence, if you would 
maintain the modern fig- 


ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 


rettes will bring modern figures 
‘or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
-you will ‘Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess. weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence, main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 

















It’s toasted” | 


©1930, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 





‘A. COMPLETE SERVI 


TIRES-RIMS~BATTE 


Wee you can drive your car to one 
station—make one stop instead 
of many and secure everything your 
car needs—tires, batteries, brake 
testing and relining, etc., all taken 
care of at the same place. That’s 


FIRESTONE ONE-STOP SERVICE 
—the greatest step forward ever 
‘taken for saving time, money and 
worry for car owners. Just what you 
have always wanted—and now ready 


for you at leading Firestone Dealers’ 
Stations from coast to coast. It is 
new—different—a revelation. It pro- 
vides the most complete, most 
economical and most practical service 
for keeping your car in proper condi- 
tion at all times. 
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(EB WITH ONE STOP:- 
RIES-BRAKE LINING 





Note on these two pages some of the many 
products and services this great, new plan 
makes available for you through leading 
Firestone Dealers. See the Firestone Dealer 
in your community—he can save you money 
and serve you better. 
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(OUMONEY AND SERVES YOU 





PROBABLY 





The world of science is continually at work. 
It never rests. A constant study is carried on 
by small groups of purely scientific men 
whose life work, from one generation to 
another, is devoted to unfolding and uncover- 
ing new and more efficient materials and 
methods which are a direct benefit to manu- 
facturers. 


In the metal field, one of science’s most 
advanced developments is a light alloy named 
Bohnalite. 


A large number of manufacturers in a wide 
variety of industries have replaced iron with 
Bohnalite for two reasons—advantages in 
production—advantages in selling. 


Bohnalite is 62% lighter than iron—possesses 
the physical properties of the heavier metal 
with equal strength. 


Its use permits new economies in the shop. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & 





B. BOHN 


The authority who developed Bohnalite 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 








ITS ABOUT 


Bohnalite may be machined twice as rapidly 
as iron, therefore direct labor charge is cut 


in half, 


Other economies can be effected, depending 
on the nature of requirements. 


On top of all this, Bohnalite takes a beautiful 
polish which with its lightness provides a 
double selling feature. 


In foundry, forged and extruded products, 
Bohnalite has gained an established place. 


Bohnalite contains something which cannot be 
determined by chemical analysis. This is a 
distinct quality which has been developed 
through years of laboratory and shop experi- 
ence and millions of tests. 


Inquiries are invited with sample castings and 
blueprints. Probably it’s about time for you to 
look into the merits of Bohnalite. Send for 
informative Bohnalite literature. 


BRASS CORPORATION 





BOHINA 
|) A group of 
advanced Light 
. Alloys used in 
, I a wide variety 
: : of Industries 


Send for this interesting 


booklet today 
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RELIGION 


Tea Conference 


A man who has looked on the bleak 
Himalayas and crossed the forbidden hills 
of Tibet honored Manhattan with his at- 
tention last week. “I was forcibly re- 
minded of Mount Everest when I arrived,” 
he declared. “This was when I saw the 
new Chrysler Building.” 

He was ruddy, stalwart Sir Francis 
Edward Younghusband, 66, of Westerham, 
Kent, native of India, veteran army offi- 
cer and diplomatist, treaty-maker with 
Tibet (1904)*, committee head of the ex- 
pedition to climb unconquered Mount 
Everest. In Manhattan he was guest of 
honor at a “Tea Conference’ of The 
Threefold Movement, of which he is 
London committee chairman. He told his 
hosts why no attempt has recently been 
made to scale the world’s highest peak. 
Said he: ‘‘The Tibetans believe that their 
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International 
Sir Francis EpwArp YOUNGHUSBAND 


crossed chasms. 


gods have been offended and are angry and 
so have requested us not to apply at 
present for leave to make another expedi- 
tion.” (The last expedition, in 1924, cost 
the lives of 13, including a Tibetan. ) 

But the pith of his address was an 
enthusiastic plea for accord with the Far 
East. Speaking of East Indians, Chinese 
and Japanese, he declared: “They like 
to feel their arts and culture generally are 
appreciated by the western world, and 
are disposed to look upon us as inclined 
more to the material and rather neglectful 
of their arts. The more we can show our 
appreciation of these things, the better the 
understanding will be. . . . It is also es- 
sential that they understand that we care 
more for their arts and culture than they 
give us credit for.” 

These theories were eagerly absorbed 
by Sir Francis’s listeners. By pageants, 
music, lectures, publications, tea confer- 
ences and celebrations, The ‘Threefold 


_*The geographical position of Lhasa, capital 
of Tibet, long forbidden ground to Europeans, 
Was determined by the mathematical process of 
triangulation after considerable work in which 
Sir Francis was prominent. 














Executives: 


| Let us put you on 
the mailing list for 
“Shippers Digest of 
Galveston.”” It pub- 
lishes weekly Cotton, 
Grain, Flour and Gen- 
eral Cargo news from 
the Port of Galveston 





| ... the port that takes 


a personal interest in 
your shipments. Inval- 
uable to Coastwise or 
| Foreign Shippers. Free. 









JALVESTON 


Route Coastwise 
ot Foreign Shipments 


Via GALVESTON 


The port of quickest 


dispatch in America 
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SAVE TIME and MONEY 


HETHER you are a manufacturer on the Atlantic 
Seaboard or the Pacific Coast, seeking to serve quickly 
and economically the rich Southwest or West Central 
markets—or whether you are an inland manufacturer or 
producer seeking the best outlet to American or foreign ports 
—route “Via GALVESTON.” It will save you time and money. 


Every modern facility for speed, safety and economy in 
handling has been provided at the Port of Galveston. Berth- 
ing room for 100 ocean-going steamers. Fifty-one miles of 


modern terminal railway facilities are confined within a 


/ 


sweep of 21, miles. Average car detention only 1'/2 days! 
Financing, warehousing, storage, shipping—all under one 
head. A unit port! No red tape. The Port of Galveston is 
The Port of Quickest Dispatch in America. Write for full 
information. 


Galveston Wharf Company 


Established 1854 
George Sealy, President F, W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 
Room 166 Galveston, Texas 


© __lhePort of 
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Distinguished 

... because 

it reaches to new heights in 
hotels... forty-three floors above 
the city’s horizon... because it 
is the largest hotel in Manhattan 
..-because its four restaurants 
are already noted for their 
food and their beauty... be- 
cause of the luxury and com- 
fort of each of its 2500 rooms 
... but mostly 

because there is an atmosphere 
of casual informality...a re- 
freshing hospitality, old-fash- 
ioned in spirit, yet strikingly 
modern in manner...and an 
individualized service which 
makes you a privileged guest. 


a> 
Radio in every room...alsotub, 
shower,Servidor, circulating ice- 
water...Direct tunnel connec- 
tion to the Pennsylvania station 
..-B & O Motor Coach connec- 
tion...located in the heart of 
the midtown business district... 
rates $3.50 a day and upward. 500 
rooms at $3.50. 500 rooms at $4. 
Suites $11.00 a day and upward. 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 
are NEW ...delicious. Made from 
unique French recipes. Send $2 for 
add 15c 


a souvenir pound box... 


per lb. for postage and packing. 


BERNIE CUMMINS 
himself leads The New Yorker Or- 
chestra, (Exclusive Victor Record Art- 
ists)...nightly at dinner and supper 

in the lovely Terrace restaurant. 





THE 


SEW YORKER 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director HOTEL 
34th St. at 8th Ave... New York City 








| profitable occupations. 





TIME 


Movement, with committees in principal 
U. S., European and Asiatic cities, is at- 
tempting to stimulate “The Realization 
of Peace and Brotherhood—through 
Understanding and Neighborliness—unit- 
ing people of All Religions, Races, Coun- 
tries, Classes and Conditions—not merely 
by Preaching but by Practice—by build- 
ing Bridges of Mutual Appreciation across 
the Chasms of Prejudice.” It is called 
Threefold because its ideals are cultural, 
racial and spiritual unity. Prominent U. S. 
Threefolders: Robert Norwood, dynamic 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church, Manhattan; Joseph Fort Newton, 
famed Philadelphia divine; Banker Paul 
Moritz Warburg; Journalist Louis Wiley 
(New York Times); Negro Author James 


| Weldon Johnson; Kansan William Allen 


White; John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University. 
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Jewish Farmers 

I'll be sweetched 

De hay’il wouldn’t gonna be peetched, 

Gerryaple Nepolian, it geeves de rain a 

look! 

The above Milt Grossian verses were to 
be seen issuing out of the mouth of a 
farmer of decidedly Hebraic aspect drawn 
last week by able Cartoonist Will John- 
stone in the New York World. Cartoonist 
Johnstone’s fantasy was inspired by the 
annual report of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, Inc., whose president is no less 
eminent a Jew than Percy Selden Straus, 
famed Manhattan merchant-philanthropist 
(R. H. Macy & Co. Inc.). The report de- 
clared, to the surprise of Cartoonist John- 
stone, that there are now some g0,000 
Jewish farmers in the U.S. as against some 
1,000 when the Agricultural Society was 
founded 30 years ago. 

At that time a movement was animating 
worldwide Jewry to teach their young 
Farming seemed 
among the best of these in the U. S. be- 
cause Jewish immigrants were flooding into 
the cities, an increase in Jewish farming 
would divert some of the population from 
the teeming, unhealthy ghettos, the Jew- 
ish slums. To encourage such diversion the 
Agricultural Society was founded. 

Last week, in addition to the startlingly 
increased number of Jewish farmers, the 
Society was able to report an estimated 
1,000,000 acres under cultivation by U. S. 
Jews. Every kind of farming “has its Jew- 
ish votaries.” Despite the nationwide 
groaning of Agriculture, more persons 
sought advice from the Agricultural So- 
ciety last year than in any year, except 
1928, since 1920. Last year 8g families 
comprising 450 people were established on 
farms at an average cost of $7,132 per 
farm. Average capital per family was 
$3.977; average cash payment, $2,319. 

The Agricultural Society not only gives 
this sort of encouragement, but maintains 
a loan fund which has, in 30 years, dis- 
pensed more than $6,300,000. It also 
maintains an advice bureau, a system of 
field instruction, a night school, The Jew- 





sh Farmer, numerous scholarships and° 


grants, a farm employment agency. 

From the Jewish Agricultural Society, 
Inc., sounds no lamentation, no wailing 
over hard times. All is hopeful, active. It 
is one of the most practical of the number- 
less Jewish philanthrepies. 
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Sons of Delhi 


Delhi, India, was the ancient capital of 
the Mogul Empire. Once the glittering 
bazaars along its Chandni Chauk (silver 
street) made it the richest thoroughfare 
in the world. Nearby still loom the three 
domes of the Jamma Musjid or Great 
Mosque, a fabulous and mighty shrine. 

Delhi, in southeastern New York, con- 
tains some 2,000 souls, is known as “The 
Village Beautiful” and its main street is 
concreted and curbed. It has six churches, 
and last week many of its churchgoers 
were proud. Reason: in one week two up- 
right sons of Delhi had become news- 
worthy U. S. divines. 

Sheldon Munson Griswold was born 
in Delhi 69 years ago. He went to Union 
College (1882) and General Theological 
Seminary. In 1885 he married a Schenec- 
tady girl. Leaving the simple life and 
worship of Delhi, he held several Episco- 
pal pastorates in New York (lion, Little 
Falls, Hudson), adopted the extreme, elab- 
orate ritualistic observances of the Anglo- 
Catholic group in the Episcopal Church. 
For the last 13 years he has been Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Chicago, a popular figure. 











International 
BisHOP OF CHICAGO 


. ritualistic, popular. 


Last week he was elected Bishop of Chi- 
cago succeeding the late Bishop Charles 
Palmerston Anderson (TIME, Feb. 10). 

Anglo-Catholic though Bishop Griswold 
may be, his High Church proclivities he 
does not thrust upon his flocks. Low 
Churchmen were known to have voted for 
his election. Tall, handsome, he caters to 
the cope and mitre but not to the rich. If 
he were a Presbyterian he might be called 
a fine pastor; as an Episcopalian he is a 
poor speaker, a hard worker among the 
needy. 

William Courtland Robinson has 
stuck closer to his home town. For ten 
years, in fact, he has been pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Delhi. Last 
week he accepted a position which will 
take him away from Delhi, to Philadel- 
phia. A conservative theologian, he was 
made Editor of The Presbyterian (week- 
ly), succeeding Dr. Samuel G. Craig who 
was ousted (Time, Jan. 27). 
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In the building industry, also, Alundum abrasive has secured a safe 


foothold. 
Four products known as NORTON FLOORS —stair and floor tile, 


ceramic mosaics, aggregates for terrazzo and for cement, and precast 
treads 
— all trade-marked ““Alundum” 


—all non-slip 


— wear resisting because of that hard, tough abrasive known to the 
metal industry — users of grinding wheels —the world over. 


— Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


O R_T © 


Grinding Wheels Refractories ~Floor 
Grinding Machines a) and Stair Tiles 
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7 SDAVEY * 
TREE SURGERY 
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. o 
Local Service 
Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and *phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 





















STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 






PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ... SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO...COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIs...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co., 
Inc., Home Office, 476 City Bank Bldg 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L, Davey 
President and General Manager 


































JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








stands in Springfield, Mass., 

Conn., last week, there ap- 
article which set many 
a passer-by to wondering. It was a phono- 
graph record, not black but brown; no 
thicker, scarcely any heavier, than a stiff 
piece of paper; and it bore the name of 
an unknown corporation called Durium 
Products. 

Durium is the recent invention of Dr. 
Hal Trueman Beans, Professor of Chem- 
istry at Columbia University. It is a syn- 
thetic resin, somewhat like bakelite. In 


+ 


On news 
and Hartford, 
peared for sale an 














Hat TRUEMAN BEANS 


Whacks do his resin no harm. 


its original form it is a liquid composition 
the color of varnish which when exposed 
to heat becomes so solid that dropping or 
mild whacks will do it no harm. Like 
varnish too it can be spread with a brush 
but there the resemblance stops. Durium 
hardens so quickly that phonograph rec- 
ords, which are pressed from metal disks, 
can be stamped on it with the speed of a 
printing press. The manufacture of rec- 
ords is the first commercial use to which 
durium has been put, and so cheaply was 
it accomplished that first ones were offered 
at 15¢ apiece. 

It was the 15¢ and 
might be involved in 
such a price that caused the 
last week. Thinner in tone than most 75- 
cent records, they are vastly superior to 
cheap ones hitherto issued. They will 
play many times without sounding worn. 
They can be dropped without disaster. A 
new Durium record will be issued each 
week, one played by a leading Broadway 
orchestra and chosen as “hit of the week” 
by a jury composed of Producer Florenz 


the results which 
records’ selling at 
wonderment 





Bandman Vincent Lopez. 
— »—— 

Alabamium 

Of the 92 elements which the late great 
Russian Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendeléeff 
(1834-1907) predicates with’ his Periodic 
Law, 16 have been discovered since 1894.* 
Two remain to be isolated—eka-iodine and 
eka-cesium.+ Last week Dr. Fred Allison 
and Edgar Jackson Murphy of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala., re- 
ported that they had “evidence of con- 
siderable weight for the presence” of eka- 
cesium in certain salts they had reduced 
from lepidolite, a form of mica, and pollu- 
cite, a mineral consisting chiefly of cesium, 
aluminum and silicon. When they break 
down their salts they will get a soft silvery- 
white metal which will look and react much 
as do the alkali metals lithium, sodium, 
potassium, rubidium and cesium. When 
eka-cesium is isolated, then Messrs. Alli- 
son & Murphy will have the pleasant prob- 
lem of naming it. The recent tendency for 
such names has been after places—haf- 
nium (1922) for Hafnia (Copenhagen), 
masurium (1924) for the Masurian Lakes. 
rhenium (1924) for the Rhine, illinium 
(1926) for Illinois. Hence, for eka-cesium, 
alabamium is appropriate for the state in 
which the discoverers work. 


Eka-iodine, the other element yet to be 
isolated. belongs to the halogen group— 
with fluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine. 





Mushy Foundations 

No skyscraper has yet toppled over, 
from Chicago’s Home Insurance Building 
(world’s first skyscraper, a steel skeleton 
structure) erected in 1885 to Manhattan's 
Chrysler and Bank of the Manhattan 
buildings now being completed. But sev- 
eral are in danger, /ndustrial & Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, journal of the American 
Chemical Society, last week solemnly pre- 
dicted. The names and locations of the 
endangered buildings the magazine did not 
report. 

Their danger lies in their rotting con- 
crete foundations. The concrete pene- 
trates water-logged ground, but was not 
made impervious to water. Consequently 
water, especially where it carries chemicals 
like sulphates in solution, has reacted with 
the concrete to make a cement mush. The 
security of the buildings depend on the 
tenacity of the soil keeping the columns 
of soft concrete from spreading. 

Communities where such conditions may 
exist include Boston, New York City, Jer- 
sey City, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, New 
Orleans—all places where many buildings 
are constructed on filled-in or water- 
permeated land. 


archaic times man has known at 
carbon, sulfur, gold and silver. He 
copper in Egypt about 4ooo B. C. 
B. C. he found iron, and, 
Chaldaeans used tin 
+Eka, Sanskrit for one or first, is a prefix ap- 
plied to the first undiscovered element in a group 
of the periodic system. 


*Since 





somewhat ! 


3500 years ago. 
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Organizing Hand 


MEN 


O meet your industrial piping needs the Organizing 
Hand must provide men. Facilities alone, essential as 


they are, are not enough. Our great plant facilities, east, 


west, north, south, and branches strung across 
the continent to fabricate and distribute, still 


could not fully meet the needs of concerns like 
yours, here and in Canada. 


The Organizing Hand must provide men who 
know your problems and are able to solve them. 


How are such men prepared? 

By having them grow up to today’s difficult tasks through 
solving a multitude of yesterday’s practical problems. They 
mastered those tasks under the guidance of older men whose 
experience had been gained in the same practical way. This 
progressive experience has been handed down in Grinnell 
Company through more than half a century. 

Thesemen know what tomorrow’ s demands willbe, and soare 
preparing for them in laboratories, machine shops and foundries. 
Tosee them preparing now for 1935 is to understand clearly how 
they have acquired the practical grasp and technical knowledge 
which you anda nation of other industrial leaders must have now. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 













These men will bring to you greater economy, 


cheaper maintenance and higher quality in these seven 
major fields of industrial piping: — 


1. 


Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 
means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 
buildings. 


. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the tamous Hydron 


bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the 


Triple XXX line for super power work. 


. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately 


machined and rigidly inspected. 


. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 


ing is up. 


. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employ- 


ing the unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through 
American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


. Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz 


bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 





Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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FARM NEWS 
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Positively No Baptizing 
Notice in Idaho newspaper, quote 
“Positively no more baptizing in my pas- 
ture. Twice in the past month my gate 
has been left open’ by Christian people, 
and I can’t afford to chase cattle all over 

the country just to save a few sinners.” 

A Predicament: Farm people in the 
“Heart” region (see bottom, first col- 
umn) can’t afford to run the chance of 
baptizing in pastures, for there are too 
many cattle. Concentrated in these 13 
states are more than half of all the cattle 
in the United States. 


Not Only Familiar, 
“*Farm-tiar” 
From a Letter. 


But 


“Since reading ‘Farm 


News’ (Time, January 20, page 36) I am 
more convinced than ever that sales 
executives, especially those, like myself, 


whose offices are in New York sky- 
scrapers, should not only be familiar, but 
really farm-iliar with the leadership of 
agriculture in the ‘upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, the North Central 13 Heart States’ 

The Farm wealth concentrated in 
this region surely warrants concentrated 
selling to ‘Heart’ farm families” 
signed) Paul R. Baugh, Adv. Dept., 
American Radiator Company. 


Says President Hoover 

“Farming is not only a business; it is 
also a method of living—farming must be 
neither a business nor a method of living 
alone—it must be both.”’ 

Recognized: Since farming must be 
both a business and a method of living, a 
farm magazine to serve farm families 
should discuss both farming methods 
and farm homes. Successful Farming has 
recognized, since its inception 27 years 
ago, that under one roof are the business 
office and the home of the farm family. 
It has always devoted a higher percent- 
age of its editorial contents to better farm 
homes than has any other farm magazine. 
In so doing, it has inspired its subscribers 
to apply the up-to-date farm methods it 
discusses in each issue as a means of ob- 
taining modern farm homes and high 
standards of living. 


° 


Fatal to Chickens 


E. H. Baber (Lamoni, Ind.) drained the 
alcoholic water from his car—his valu 
able Buff Orpingtons (chickens) drank 
of it. To date, he has lost eight of them. 

Warning: To farmers living in the 
North Central 13 “ Heart’? States (see 
bottom, first column) because they own 


and drain nearly half of all the farm- 
This Is the “Heart” Region 


The Upper Mississippi Valley 






Ohio Missouri 
— era N. Dakota 
7 S. Dakots 
illinois (ees = apres 
serene ay Nebraska 
<ansas Ey 
Michigan Oklahoma 
Minnesota Wisconsin 


owned automobiles, and because they raise 
more than half of all the poultry in the 


United States. Caution No. 1. Wait 
until spring to drain radiators! Caution 


No. 2. Do so at nearest gas station! 


Their Night Out 

Increased Interest in learning the 
newest farm methods is being shown by 
the increased attendance of evening 
schools held for adult farmers thruout 
the North Middlewest, according to G. 


F. Ekstrom, supervisor of the work. 


Valuable Information for citrus fruit 
growers (from the Progressive Farmer, 
Texas Edition). 1. During February, 
finish pruning. 2. Irrigate again . . . 3. 
Spray during March. 

Texas citrus fruit 


above information because it fits the 
particular needs of farming in the South. 
ee + meee 

Farming 1s Regional 


A Red Rainbow. Asks United States 
Department of Agriculture C. J. Galpin, 
“Shall we have regional rural civilizations 


KELLEY FARMERS AT BANQUET 
They received diplomas. 


‘There will be an increase of 50 per- 
cent in the number of evening schools 
held, and an increase of 50 percent in at- 


tendance. Among the first schools to 
complete the course in advanced agri- 
culture this year was the night school at 
Kelley (lowa).” 

More Interest. “A new type of agri- 
cultural leadership is being developed by 
introducing courses in agriculture into 
rural high schools,”’ says Chief of U.S. 
Agr. Extension Service. ‘“‘Students want 
information about soils, crops, livestock, 
dairying, poultry, and marketing. Three 
thousand seven hundred schools have 
organized and offer vocational agricul- 
ture.” 

Work Done. U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture reports, “‘Demand for information, 
particularly on production technic and 
on the economic phases of agriculture, 
grows rapidly. The department during 
1929 distributed over 25,006,000 bulle- 
tins and periodicals.” 

Significance: Farmers are eager to 
keep informed about modern farming 
methods—they want their farm maga- 
zine to give them practical farming in- 
formation. 


Outside the ‘‘Heart’’ 


Much Irrigation. Says Engineer M. 
C. Hinderlider, ‘‘Colorado is classed by 
the departments of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment as an arid region—a region in which 
the precipitation is not sufficient for the 
profitable propagation of plant life. 

“While Colorado ranks 7th in area, 
among the 48 states, she ranks 33rd in 
population, 2nd in extent of irrigated 
farms, 23rd in value of farm produce . . .” 

Significance: Colorado is not one of 
the 13 middlewestern states known as the 
“Heart” States, the farming region in 
which Successful Farming reaches and 
serves more farm families than does any 
other farm magazine (see bottom, first 
column). 


States 


Advertisement 


and cultures, or just a single great rural 
culture? Not until the rainbow turns all 
to red or green, shall I expect the Cotton 
Belt, the Corn Belt, the Citrus Fruit 
Belt, to unite in a single culture.” 

The Answer. The rainbow will not 
turn all to red, nor will the grain and 
livestock farmers of the “Heart” region 
unite with the farmers in the Cotton 
3elt, the Citrus Fruit Belt, or with the 
farmers in irrigated regions, in wanting 
the same kind of farm information. 


Vastly Different. Successful Farm- 
ing recognizes that farming practices and 
farming requirements are vastly different 
in each of the farm regions of the country 
Successful Farming is recognized as the 
leading farm magazine in ‘America’s 
Agricultural Heart”’ because it directs its 
editorials exclusively to the needs of di- 
versified farming as practiced in the rich 
upper Mississippi Valley—the ‘‘Heart” 
region (see bottom, first column). 


« ; - 
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Farm News” Readers 

The next appearance of Farm News 
will be March 3, page opposite ‘‘Business 
& Finance.” 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Amoskeag 

The biggest U. S. bankers are essentially 
promoters. The biggest U. S. tycoons are 
likewise better known for feats of enter- 
prise than for managerial shrewdness. Last 
week, however, Frederic Christopher Du- 
maine, 63-year-old treasurer of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co., received great 
acclaim for an accomplishment that in- 
volved neither a bright idea nor super- 
salesmanship. 

Amoskeag, located in Manchester, N. H., 
is the world’s largest maker of cotton cloth, 
operating 20,000 looms. When the present 
period of irregularity descended on the 
textile industry, Amoskeag reflected it with 
declined earnings climaxing in a deficit and 
no dividend in 1928. During this time Tex- 
tiler Dumaine sifted and shifted the Amos- 
keag personnel, insisted upon basing pro- 
duction on unfilled orders. Last week, 
while most textile companies gloomily 
faced an even sharper depression, Amos- 
keag startled everyone by declaring a divi- 
dend of $1 per share and a 5% of salary 


bonus to its 10,000 employes. 


se 


Yn Chatictire 
Week’s Statistics 
Over $10,000,000. While $10,000,000 
is enough to launch a fair-sized company, 
last year 38 U. S. corporations paid that 
much out in common dividends alone. The 
largest representation was from the oil in- 
dustry, with seven $10,000,000 payers. In 
order, the complete list as compiled by the 
Wall Street Journal, is: 


1929 1928 

General Motors ....$155,000,000 $165,300,002 
American Telephone. 116,000,000 103,821,440 
U. S. Steel 63,096,801 49,813,645 
Du Pont 60,163,216 49,655,669 
Standard Oil of 

New Jersey 
Kennecott kien 
General Electric 
Anaconda 
Standard Oil of 

Indiana 
Consolidated Gas 
Standard Oil of 

California 
Standard Oil of 

New York 
[Le 
Eastman Kodak 
Reynolds Tobacco . . 
Woolworth 
American Tobacco. . 
United Gas 

Improvement 
Union Carbide 
Sears Roebuck : 
Shell Union Oil.... 
Standard Brands 
Public Service of 

New Jersey 
National Biscuit 
Packard Motors* 17,234,244 
Nash} Ree 16,380,000 
Bethlehem Steel 15,600,000 
General Foods 14,000,000 
Pullman, Inc. . 13,500,000 
Liggett & Myers... 13,071,190 
Sinclair 12,275,130 
Procter Gamble .... 11,500,000 
Gillette 10,500,000 
United Fruit 10,369,429 
Westinghouse 

Electric 
Corn Products : 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 
Chrysler 


46,738,063 36,583,117 
43,939,353 32,909,565 
43,268,504 42,265,656 
42,7535253 14,419,034 


40,040,133 


34,507,301 
32,500,000 


28,600,000 
28,500,000 
26,000,000 
25,500,000 
23,400,000 
21,091,512 


24,306,712 
16,452,300 
26,000,000 
19,500,000 
15,623,172 


19,788,907 
16,235,208 
10,515,911 
14,000,000 
15,750,000 


21,000,000 
20,000,859 
19,924,901 
18,300,000 
18,000,000 


17,985,160 
17,983,097 


11,163,425 
14,888,535 
12,442,912 
16,380,000 
10,800,000 
10,100,908 
13,471,018 
13,071,190 


10,935,819 
10,000,000 
13,749,762 


9,156,239 
8,855,000 
10,160,000 
10,705,312 


10,356,000 
10,220,000 
10,160,000 
10,100,000 


*VYear ended Aug. 31 
*Year ended Nov. 30 
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Earnings 

How great was 1929’s gain in corporate 
earnings over 1928? The answer cannot 
be given until the last late report is is- 
sued, but last week the National City 
Bank issued a preliminary summary of the 
first 806 companies to issue statements. 
Total earnings showed a gain of 12.5%. 
Big gainers were the amusement com- 
panies, up 85.6%, steel and iron up 70.7%, 
shipping up 67.3%. Losers included the 
automobile companies, down 10.2%, ferti- 
lizers, down 21.1%, and the sugar com- 
panies whose loss represented a drop from 
earnings of $5,376,000 to a deficit of 
$1,532,000 and therefore cannot be ex- 
pressed in percentage. 
Inquisitive Sippers 

In the Manhattan office of the U. S. 
Appraiser of Customs, last week, seven 
solemn gentlemen sat down for a series of 
unmannerly, inquisitive tea parties. Ig- 
noring social usage, they did not gather 
at tea time but in the morning when their 
senses were acute. Ignoring polite tradi- 
tion, they sniffed each cup vigorously, 
filled their mouths full, then spewed into 
large brass cuspidors. No hostess was 
present to pour tea from the hundred 
assembled samples, nor was there any 
host except the U. S. Government. The 
nearest to such a functionary was, how- 
ever, John Joseph McNamara, Chairman 
of the Board and a tea sampler for 14 
years. Sitting first, he gathered other 
tasters around him in this order: Robert 
A. Lewis, Boston; Charles F. Hutchinson, 
Manhattan; A. P. Irwin, Philadelphia; 
Edward Bransten, San Francisco; Arthur 
T. Hellyer, Chicago; J. J. Shaw, Seattle. 

Once a year do the prime tea-tasters of 
the U. S. gather for this function. Their 
duty: to safeguard U. S. tea-buyers from 
tea that is below standard quality and 
purity. Each year about 100,000,000 
pounds of tea are offered for U. S. impor- 
tation. In 1922, 1.85° was found in- 
ferior; in 1924, only 0.00%. Last year of 
93,593,264 pounds, 0.123% was turned 
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down. Usually Canton oolong, the tea 
Chinamen like, receives the highest per- 
centage of rejection for poor quality. 
Damage and deterioration in shipping are 
important quality-lowering factors. Once 
artificial coloring was the chief cause of 
rejections for impurity, now teas rejected 
for this reason are mostly merely guilty 
of containing too much extraneous matter. 

A U. S. citizen drinks a pound of tea 
a year. Canadians consume six, Britons 
eight and a half, while Australians and 
New Zealanders are not satisfied until they 
have nine. 


Dishonesty 

Almost everyone, at one time or another, 
has bought a theatre seat, has been told by 
the agent that it was in the centre and 
found it actually far on one side. Almost 
everyone has been the victim of Dis- 
honesty even more piddling—has bought 
a ticket which he fancied good because it 
was marked Row F, then discovered there 
were numerous unlettered rows in front 
of row A. So prevalent is this species of 
informatory weaseling that many philo- 
sophic souls wonder whether any com- 
mercialist can be utterly frank about the 
nature of the things he wishes to sell. Re- 
cently there has been plenty of food for 
such speculations. 

Ticket Agents. The countless victims 
of ticket salesmen rejoiced on general prin- 
ciples last week to hear that the license of 
Manhattan’s Adelphi Theatre Ticket Serv- 
ice, Inc., had been revoked. To Samuel 
Sprung, lawyer, the Adelphians had sold 
two tickets for a football game, telling him 
they were in the centre of the field, charg- 
ing him $9 apiece, a $3 advance over the 
regular admission price. At the game, 
Lawyer Sprung sat behind the goal posts. 
Later he returned to the agency, was 
refused a $3 rebate, took legal action, 
triumphed 

Dentifrices. Far more widespread than 
ticket dupery is another form of “misrep- 
resentation” also recently under fire. This is 
the so-called “dentifrice racket.” Fortnight 
ago the liberal New Republic (weekly) 
called attention to various statements of 
the American Dental Association: “No 
dentifrice can be used for so-called mouth 


International 


UNMANNERLY PARTY 


Tea cups and cuspidors for seven. 
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ry harlie Sanborn of Boston 


Charles F. Sanborn, 
right, is a Boston 
“*Y and E”* Man. 
There, as in other 
cities, these men offer 
constructive sugges- 


tions. 


Modern counters are 
made of ‘‘Yand E”” 
Steel Files. They re- 
place rickety rail- 
ings. Call your “‘Y¥ 
and E’* Man for 


information. 





OFFICE YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG.(0. 


wants a job 
without pay 











prem SANBORN of Boston wants 


to work for you. He wants to help 





you plan a more efhcient office, so you 
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help. How much does Charlie charge “Foremost For 


can do more business with no more 


for this? Not a cent! Charlie is a “‘Y 
and E’’ Man in Boston. 


Fifty Years” 


Of course, you may be a long way from Boston, but there is a 
Charlie Sanborn in your own locality. In fact, there are 3,000 of 
these trained men from coast to coast. 

Your “*Y and E’”’ Man has a thorough understanding of office 
problems. If you want to get double efficiency from your office, 
he can show you how, with an eye for future development. 

His advice is valuable. And it is free. You have only to get in 
touch with him, directly or through us. 

Fifty years of leadership .. . This year “‘ Y and E”’ celebrates 
its golden anniversary. Through 50 years of exacting business de- 
mands “* Y and E”’ has been designing, building, and 
helping—always a step ahead of the times. Let your 
*Y and E’’ Man show you how valuable “*Y and E’”’ 


Office Equipment and Systems can be. 


216 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


- Q U | P M e N 7 Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg.Co.,Ltd. , Newmarket, Ont. 


Export Dept. 368 Broadway , New York, N.Y., U.S. A. 





STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS « STEEL DESKS « STEEL SHELVING 
SAFES « OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES « BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 











correction . . . mouth acidity or alkalin- 
ity cannot be controlled by any induced 
substances.’ The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has declared: “Dentifrice has in 
itself no magical or chemical power to 
clean, and the best mouth washes are warm 
water or a solution of common table salt.” 

Millions of dollars are spent yearly by 
the public for dentifrices which have only 
the cleansing value of soap and water, no 
medicative value whatever. Strikingly in 
contrast to its rivals’ advertisements have 
been those for Colgate which declared: 
‘“Colgate’s has never claimed to cure pyor- 
rhea, to correct an acid condition of the 
mouth—things mo toothpaste can do. Col- 
gate does claim to clean teeth better.” 

Lawyers. Students of Dishonesty have 
recently had an absorbing spectacle in 
New York City, where the blight has been 
found to pervade even the courts which 
are supposed to ferret it out. An investiga- 
tion of Magistrates’ Courts, following upon 
a curious dinner attended by notable crim- 
inals and given to City Magistrate Albert 
H. Vitale (Trme, Jan. 6), has led to an 
exposé of extensive, sly malpractice. 
Sample: Last week one Joseph Wolfman 
was apprehended playing checkers in a 
Jersey City Y. M. C. A. For four years 
he has appeared in Manhattan courts, a 
bogus lawyer who declared he “‘fixed” cases 
with the help of policemen and court 
officials, earned an average of $500 a week 
when business was good. 

Magazine solicitors. Many a person 
has answered the door bell to find a non- 
descript young person who represented 
himself as working his way through college 
by selling magazines. The National Asso- 
ciation of Travelers’ Aid Societies made 
known that it had returned to their fami- 
lies over 100 such young agents, mostly 
girls. The Association found the pur- 
chasers often deceived about the solicitors’ 
academic ambitions, the solicitors them- 
selves often unfairly treated. Its report, 
in the case of one soliciting crew: the 
manager “had mastered them... in 
high finance. They had gaily signed a lot 
of documents which made them very 
nearly peons. When they brought their 
money to him at night he didn’t ‘split’ 
with them. He ‘held it back’ and gave 
them $2.25 a day subsistence money. 

One girl was taken ill in a hick-town hotel 
and left there.” 


Deal 

S. H. Kress. Most of the chain stores 
in the S. H. Kress system are leased. 
About 35% of them, consisting of 71 
stores in 20 states, are leased from John 
Franklin Corp. In 1927 S. H. Kress & Co. 
and John Franklin Corp. discussed a mer- 
ger. Last week John Franklin Corp. pro- 
posed to S. H. Kress & Co. terms by which 
they could acquire the Franklin properties 
through an exchange of stock. Since S. 
H. Kress heads both companies it seems 
likely the terms will be agreeable. 


-—¢ 
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New Motor 

In Esegg, Slavonia, last week one Tom- 
islav Jurekovitch, engineering student, an- 
nounced that he had received $100,000 
from the Chrysler Corp. in payment for a 
newly-conceived, economical automobile 
motor which operates on a mixture ol 
gasoline and tar. 
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Rocky Roxy 


A colossal monument to cinematic lav- 


ishness, is the Roxy Theatre in Manhattan. 
Showmen, long impotent in creating new 
superlatives, can murmur nothing except 
“titanic”? when they think of the $10,- 
000,000 that went into its erection. But 
few stockholders in Roxy Theatres Corp. 
are proud of their palatially gaudy enter- 
prise. For, despite the fact that Fox soon 
bought control, Roxy A stock has declined 
from its offering price of $40 in 1925 to 
$22, has never been listed on any exchange. 
And Roxy performances, while resplendent 
with tinseled stage-shows, redundant with 
the harmony of a vast 8o-piece orchestra. 
nevertheless seldom seem to include good 
pictures. 

Last week Roxy stockholders held a 
most unusual meeting. It was unusual be- 
cause instead of the customary five or ten, 


500 came; unusual because instead of being | 


VW ide World 
SAMUEL L, ROTHAFEL 


. cried. 


complacent stockholders, they were armed 
with the spirit of “We want to know 
why!”; unusual because they practically 
declared a dividend without their direc- 
tors’ approval; unusual because President 
Samuel Lionel (‘“‘Roxy”) Rothafel, an ex- 
Marine, confessed in a long theme-song of 
woe that his stockholders have made him 
cry like a baby. 

First in the stockholders’ minds was the 
question as to what relationship there 
might be between the present Fox diffi- 
culties and Roxy Theatre. All through the 
meeting stockholders kept shouting re- 
marks relative to this. To the question 
“How much money does Fox owe the 
theatre?” “Roxy” replied “Not a red 
cent,” and then added that he intends to 
codperate with Cineman William Fox to 
the best of his ability. To the pointed 
query of how much Fox makes “Roxy” 
pay for pictures, Chairman Saul Rogers 
explained that the theatre pays a percent- 
age of box office receipts: “Right here, let 
me tell you, Fox hasn’t done so badly by 
you. The few outside pictures run this 
last year were the worst money-getters we 


had.” 


A point especially interesting to stock- 
holders was the reading of the annual re- 
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CUSTOMERS 
9 


Jenter displays sell those 
who want to be sold 


Mob scenes before the windows 
displaying your products do not 
signify sales—or even sales pos- 


| sibilities. Curiosity can kill sales 
_—for those who want to be sold 


cannot get near enough to the 
displays to be influenced by 
them. 

Jenter displays are not built to 


attract the curious, the mobs, but 


for a more resultful end — to 
select their audience among 
those wanting your 
product. 

The passersby get the 
sales story quickly— 
forcibly. Those uninter- 


Showroom and offices are in the 
Chanin Building, which we shall 
be glad to have you visit. Tele- 
phone: Ashland 1166. 





ested, pass on quickly. To those in- 
terested, Jenter displays compel 
attention — influencing the next 
step — going into the stores for 
inquiry and likely purchase. The 
final step is, of course, up to the 
salesman inside. 

This selective selling is the 
basis of all Jenter displays. They 
are planned and created by 
men steeped in the fundamen- 
tals of exhibit and display 
merchandising and ad- 
vertising, who proceed 
on this proved plan 
of selectivity — “at 
the point of contact.” 





JENTER EXHIBITS 


“—at the point of contact” 


INC | 


| 


P i az hi - 
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he law insures the 
Accuracy of your records 


As for their PERMANENCE... 
let the buyer beware! 


HE law requires that deeds and 
| titles, ledgers and charters be 
certified, in order to adequately pro- 


tect your interests. 


The law, however, is silent about 
the paper upon which these doc- 
uments and records are written. 
Here it is still a case of caveat emp- 


tor (let the buyer beware.) 


But there is another law which 
operates as inflexibly as the codified 
statutes ...the law of sound busi- 


ness judgment. 


The latter law is the foundation of 
modern progress. It is the law which 
prompts prudent executives to in- 
avoid 


sure valuable 


needless risks, and to base busi- 


property, to 


ness decisions whenever possible 
upon facts instead of hunches. 


And it is this law which is causing 
sO many executives to insist that 


their important records and letters 


be placed or L. L. Brown Certified | 


For then, by the L. L. 


Brown guarantee, they are certain 


Papers. 


their valuable documents are safe 
on permanent and durable paper 
which will not fade, decay nor dis- 
integrate. They know their business 
stationery possesses the impressive 
dignity and character which befit 
important correspondence. 

How you can use L. L. Brown Cer- 
tified Papers for important records 
and letters without the slightest in- 
crease in paper costs is told in the 
Mail 
the coupon for a complimentary 
copy. L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adams, Massachusetts. 


brochure, ‘‘Certified Papers.’’ 











L. L. BROWN Certified PAPERS 


. . . for the protection of whatsoever is valuable 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., Adams, Massachusetts 


Send a free copy of “Certified Papers.” This entails no obliga- 


tion whatsoever on my part. 
Name 
Address 


City 
© 1930, L. L. B. P. Co. 
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port. Although this was delayed by con- 
fusion and heckling, the year’s profits were 
finally revealed as $643,047 against $607,- 
677 in 1928, and the gross admissions as 
$5,131,675 against approximately $5,000,- 
ooo for 1928. However, the balance sheet 
showed that a surplus achieved only by a 
generous estimate of “good-will.” 

When the report was digested, “Roxy” 
began his message. Gaily colorful is 
“Roxy” who, in 1907, after seven years in 
the Marine Corps, borrowed chairs from 
an undertaker and started a motion pic- 
ture house in Forest City, Pa. Immensely 
genial, he proclaims that his chief ambi- 
tion is “to live to see the day when | 
could throw all cares aside and go some 
place in a little flat-bottomed boat. And 
there in that boat I could sit under a big 
sunbonnet, with a little, old fishing pole, 
and I could sit all day and fish for sunfish 
and perch.” 

Until that far-distant time, however, 
“Roxy” amuses himself with arranging tre- 
mendous stage-performances, augmenting 
the size of his orchestra, drilling his ushers 
in Marine fashion, giving great “Roxy” 
parties for children, and mouthing happily 
over the radio. Indeed, energetic and 
young-appearing at 47, never until last 
week’s confession would one have thought 
that “Roxy” walks under the shadow he 
described so feelingly, interrupted only by 
baiting from unsympathetic stockholders. 

“In the first place,’ began the “Roxy” 
lament, “I want to tell you that at the 
beginning I was betrayed. My partner 
sold me out and left me to carry this awful 
load. I have received scurrilous letters 
from you stockholders, and some of the 
accusations which have been made against 
me have caused me to cry like a baby. 
After I was betrayed I stuck only because 
I felt that most of you people had bought 
stock because it was my project. I got 
nothing out of it. I have lost a larger per- 
sonal fortune in sticking with you. I have 
nothing besides my salary, and that is noth- 
ing to what I could make for my family 
if I was free to accept other offers.” 

When the meeting drew to a close after 
three hours of bickering, the stockholders 
proceeded to vote themselves a dividend. 
This they did by passing a motion that 
the annual report be mailed to stockhold- 
ers, with an amendment that it be enclosed 
with a dividend payment to Class A stock- 
holders. 
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European Electric 

Shrewd friend of diplomats and finan- 
ciers is Count Giuseppe Volpi Di Misurata, 
onetime (1925-28) Italian Minister ot 
Finance. Although a shipping enterprise 
brought Count Volpi his first wealth, his 
chief interest now is not water to bear his 
vessels, but water to spin the turbines of 
the vast hydro-electric enterprises which 
he controls. Recently, intent upon the 
development of a gigantic European elec- 
tric power system, he decided he needed 
U. S. capital. Last week he and his asso- 
ciates finished a far-reaching deal with 
Americans who had capital, were glad to 
spend it for power in Europe. The result 
was a new holding company, European 
Electric Corp., Ltd., incorporated in Can- 
ada, sponsored by a powerful group includ- 
ing Electric Bond & Share, General Elec- 
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tric, Italian Superpower, Bonbright & | 


o., Inc., Field, Glore & Co. In scope, 
European Electric will resemble Bond & 
Share, controlling, managing, financing and 
constructing utility enterprises. 


The new company will begin operations 
with securities having a market value of 
$26,000,000. In addition, it has a $10,- 
300,000 surplus, will obtain $12,900,000 by 
a debenture issue. The companies in which 
it will acquire an interest are scattered 
throughout Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Poland and Greece. Those in which a sub- 
stantial interest will be acquired include: 

Adriatic Electric Co., formed in 1904 by 
Count Volpi, serving Venice, Trieste, Bo- 
logna, Verona, Padua, and other centres in 
15 northern provinces. In the last seven 
years its output has increased 110% and it 
now ranks as one of the leading Italian 
power companies. A big stockholder is 





Count VOLPI 


Europel and Electrobank are in it. 


the Italian Superpower Corp., of which 
Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell is executive 
committee chairman and his son, S. A. 
Mitchell, chairman of the board. 

Italo-Belge (Italian-Belgian Electric & 
Public Utility Co.) was formed in 1928 by 
Count Volpi. It is chiefly a construction 
and managing company, has at its disposal 
the engineers of Adriatic Electric. 

Europel (European Electric & Public 
Utility Co.) is largely held by /talo-Belge. 
It has minority interests in many European 
companies, will bring European Electric 
valuable affiliations with bankers and util- 
ity men. Europel was formed last year by 
Count Volpi together with Electrobank 
(Bank for Electric Enterprises, Zurich). 
one of Europe’s greatest electric trusts. 

Significance. It is said that once Sid- 
ney Zollicoffer Mitchell claimed his Elec- 
tric Bond & Share would eventually man- 
age all the power companies of the world. 
Far-distant as this may be, last week’s deal 
gave Bond & Share a large wedge in the 
European utility situation and placed it 
In a position to compete with the mellif- 
erous Sofina (Société Financiére de trans- 
ports et d’ enterprises industrielles), which | 
is second in size only to Bond & Share, 
operates throughout Europe and in South 
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HANGE TO THOMASTRIP and add the cost of plating 
to your 1930 profits. 






























































Thomastrip is the zinc coated strip steel that every day is being put 
to new uses ... that every day opens new avenues of profit to 
various manufacturers. 


The zinc coating of Thomastrip will positively not crack or peel 
under any condition of forming into shapes. Highly rust resistant. 
Minimum camber, uniform temper. Widths 1%" to 18"; thicknesses 
.008 to .083. Wider widths and heavier thicknesses on application. 
A steel that will definitely improve your product. 


Just a few of the thousand and one articles that have been 
improved by Thomastrip are Tank Heads, Drop Mouldings, Rolling 
Doors, Electric Control Boxes, Stampings of all sorts. 


Send for a sample of Thomastrip for experimental purposes. State 
size and gauge you require for your product. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Thomastrip 


| meiesaame Zime Coated Strip - Strip Steel 
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America. Sofina is a vast holding company 
controlled by the Dannie Heineman inter- 
ests of Belgium, and also linked with the 
potent Gesfurel (Gesellschaft fiir Elek- 
trizitat), likewise in a competitive position 
with the new company. 

When European Electric’s many angles 
are realized, no silly dreamer would he be 
who catches a picture of the ultimate util- 
ity company—a vast- single enterprise 
drawing its funds from all the money 
centres, its engineers and executives from 
the best of every country; able to utilize 
natural power wherever it is abundant, 
transfer it to the great factory cities of all 
nations. 


Fur Troubles 


When a company discovers an unwanted 
deficit, first aid can be brought either in 
the way of outright cash gifts to increase 
the assets, or the return of stock, to de- 
crease the liabilities. Last December, 
Harrison Williams and Goldman, Sachs, 
viewing the deflated books of their new 
Shenandoah Corp., permitted it to pur- 
chase for retirement 765,000 shares of its 
own $50 preferred stock at a price below 
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Women who invest 


AFE INVESTMENTS that pay a comfortable in- 
come yield are not always easy to find, It is 
dangerous to take a substitute. 


Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages are 
available in units of $100 up, and _—— purchased 
through our special Correspondence 

are issued and guaranteed by the largest title and 
mortgage guarantee company in New Jersey and 
are all on carefully selected New Jersey real estate. 
At 5%% they have a desirable interest yield. 


You are urged to write to us 


investment problems. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 


GUARANTY 
NEW 


NEWARK. 


its then current $35 quotation (TIME, 
Dec. 16). 

Last week another company received 
resuscitation in this manner. Eitingon 
Schild Co., Inc. is the world’s largest fur 
organization, has usually reaped big profits 
from pelt operations extending around the 
world. Last fall, however, when stocks 
crashed the fur market had its most violent 
decline in history, average drops ranging 
from 30% to 50%. The only skins un- 
affected were such blue-chip staples as the 
very fine white, silver, and cross fox, Rus- 
sian sable, fisher. The cheap but U. S. 
favored raccoon temporarily maintained 
prices because of seasonal demand. Eitin- 
gon Schild’s inventories had to be written 
down, and it did not seem likely that 
dividends on the 64% convertible pre- 
ferred could be maintained. Since Gold- 
man, Sachs underwrote this issue, and since 
Eitingon Schild’s trouble was just that of 
Shenandoah, decline in inventories, it is 
an easy guess as to whence came the idea 
that Eitingon Schild officials turn in about 
$2,000,000 worth of preferred and common 
stock, enough to wipe out the expected 
deficit and provide for dividend payments. 
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Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


UZAL H. McCARTER 
Chairman of Board 


OF. U. T. M. G. Co., 1930 





MORRISON C, COLYER 


President 





Although the present company was 
formed by one Waldemar Eitingon and 
one Sol Schild, the Eitingons, descendants 
of potent fur traders for three generations, 
dominate the company. Before the War 
the Eitingons operated in Leipzig, New 
York and Moscow. The centre of their 
trading operations was Moscow Fur Trad- 
ing Co., headed by Motty Eitingon. Im- 
prisoned by the Bolshevik Government, 
Trader Eitingon escaped and reached New 
York in 1919, became president of Eitin- 
gon Schild. 

About 40, Motty Eitingon must con- 
cern himself with such problems as the 
supervision of a Polish subsidiary engaged 
in the textile industry, proper handling of 
a $16,000,000 fur contract with the 
U. S. S. R., preservation of secret dye 
formulas. He has, however, plenty of time 
for relaxation, which he divides between a 
home on Park Avenue, and another in 
Leipzig. Riding, music, are his hobbies; 
generosity his outstanding characteristic. 
To satisfy his riding urge he keeps a string 
of horses in Manhattan. He is said to 
have been the patron of the violinist Benno 
Rabinov. His spending takes the form of 
lavish entertainment, maintenance of a 
hospital in Leipzig, and now, donations to 
his company. 


—o——_ 
Independent Telephones 


“Telephone” to the U. S. citizen signifies 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiaries. Seldom is any publicity 
given to the non-A. T. & T. telephones. 
Last week, however, F. B. McKinnon, 
president of the Independent ‘Telephone 
Association, spoke convincingly for the 
companies he represents. Questioned by 
the Senate Commerce Committee as to the 
opinion of the independent companies on 
the proposed Communications Committee, 
he vehemently protested that the members 
of his association “prefer to remain hitched 
up with the railroad organizations [I. C. 
C.] than to be driven into the same corral 
with the kicking and biting herd that is 
known as the radio industry. 

Independents. In 1897 when the Bell 
system was vigorously absorbing telephone 
companies all over the U. S., 500 inde- 
pendent companies formed an association. 
Today the association has 7,000 members, 
all of which are telephone companies not 
owned, controlled, or operated by the Bell 
system. These companies operate some 
4,000,000 telephones, or about 20% of the 
U. S.’s 20,233,000. Since, however, the 
Bell system ‘embraces all large cities and 
the independent 4,000,000 telephones are 
scattered on an average scale of 300 toa 
town, the independents do not receive 20% 
of the total receipts. Last year the inde- 
pendent companies took in $125,000,000 
gross against $975,000,000 gross by the 
Bell companies. 

With such a large percentage of business 
going to independents, it is obvious that, 
contrary to popular opinion, A. T. & T. 
has no complete monopoly in the total 
telephone business. However, since the in- 
dependents are scattered, A. T. & T. has 
a virtual monopoly on long distance calls. 
Where a toll call travels over both the 
wires of an independent and a Bell com- 
pany the charge is prorated according to 
the number of miles used. 
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UST as hundreds of 
manufacturers in many 


different industries have re- 
duced production costs you 
can do the same. 

Eighteen concrete exam- 
ples showing how YPS Re- 
development Engineers have 
helped cut costs will be 
found in the new book, 
*‘Adventures in Redesign,’’ 
one page of which is shown 
above. And this book tells, 
too, how weight has 
been reduced, break- 
age eliminated, | 


TIME 


strength increased, assem-_ 


bling simplified, eye value 
added and new markets 
opened upwithPressed Steel. 
Without the expenditure 
of a single dollar — without 
the slightest obligation — 
you can easily take advan- 
tage of this YPS Cost Cut- 
ting service. Send for this 
“FACT” book today. Pin 
the coupon below to your 
business letterhead. 


“Press it from 


Steel Instead’’ 


ADVENTURES 
|IN-REDESIGN 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 


601 University Road, Warren, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your new 
FREE book, “‘Adventures in Redesign.’’ 


| at Malmo, Sweden. 





MILESTONES 


Engagement Rumored. Ivar Kreu- 
ger, Swedish match king; and Madame 
Ingeborg Wachtmeister of Helsingborg; 





—_——©. 

Engagement Rumored. Infanta Ma- 
ria Cristina Teresa Alejandra Guadelupe 
Maria de la Concepcion Ildefonsa y 
Victoria-Eugenia, 18, second daughter of 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain; and Prince 
Nicholas of Rumania, 26; at Bucharest. 

Engagement Rumored. Tsar Boris 
Clement Robert Marie Pius Louis Stanis- 
las Xavier of Bulgaria; and Princess Kyra 
Cyrilovna, daughter of Grand Duke Cyril 
Vladimirovich, pretender to the throne of 
the late Tsar Nicholas II; at Paris. 

a 


Reported Engaged. Princess Juliana 


| of Holland, 20; and Prince William Er- 


nest Henry Alfred Erbach-Schonberg, 26, 
of Bavaria; at Berlin. 
La 
Married. Gloria Gould Bishop, daugh- 
ter of the late Capitalist George Jay 
Gould; and Walter McFarlane Barker of 
Chicago; in Manhattan. He is her sec- 
ond husband. They were married in the 
Domestic Relations Court by Judge Ber- 
nard J. Douras, father of cinemactress 
Marion Davies. 
ee 
Sued for divorce. Hamilton Cottier, 
Princeton English instructor; by Mrs. 
Ann Seton Cottier, daughter of Ernest 
Thompson Seton (woodcrafty author); at 
Reno. Grounds: mental cruelty. 


Awarded. To Dr. Charles Horace 
Mayo, who, with his brother William 
James, directs the famed Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn.; the Kudos of Doctor 
in Medicine; at the National University, 
Havana. 


———-4>- 


a 


Resigned. Ralph Pulitzer, 50, who last 


| April resigned the editorship of the New 


York World; from the presidency of the 
Press Publishing Co. (New York World, 
New York Evening World). Reason: il! 
health. He is succeeded by his brother 
Herbert Pulitzer, 33, youngest of the 
three sons of the late great Publisher 
Joseph Pulitzer (son Joseph Pulitzer, 44, 
publishes the St. Louis Post-Dispatch). 

Elected. Carl Ewald Grunsky of San 
Francisco; to be President of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council; in Washington. 

Birthday. Inventor Thomas Alva Edi- 
son; at Fort Myers, Fla. Date: Feb. 11. 
Age: 83. 

Died. Alan E. Lefcourt, 17, son of 
Abraham E. Lefcourt, Manhattan builder; 
in Baltimore; of anemia. When he was 
12 years old his father gave him property 
worth $10,000,000. 

Died. The Hon. John Bowes-Lyon, 44, 
brother of the Duchess of York, at Glamis 
Castle in Scotland. 

Died. Michele Bianchi, 46, first of the 
1922 Fascist Quadrumvirate to die; at 
Rome (see p. 24). 
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OLD MAN RIVER 


BH ..HE JUST KEEPS ROLLING ALONG— 
THROUGH A WROUGHT-IRON BOILER! 


ForTy-TWO years ago, the Government tug 
“Manchac” was launched on the Missis- 
sippi River. A genuine wrought-iron boiler 
was an essential part of its equipment. 

Although flame lashes the outer shell 
and untreated Mississippi River water boils 
and churns within, the boiler reveals no 
evidences of its long and intimate associa- 
tion with “Old Man River”! 

In fact, whether the “Manchac,” now in 
dry-dock for inspection, is rebuilt or a 
new tug constructed, this boiler will begin 
a new stretch of satisfactory service, ac- 
cording to engineers. 

The same basic factor — The Vital Ele- 
ment —that has preserved this boiler 
through decades of strenuous service is a 
non-corroding, time-defying factor in 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. 

This Vital Element is iron silicate. Scien- 
tific puddling, or refining of high-grade 
pig iron, reduces undesirable ingredients 
and distributes the iron silicate uniformly 
throughout the mass, thus producing Byers 
Genuine Wrought-Iron. 

In the rolling process, this Vital Ele- 
ment divides into fiber bands throughout 
the iron—over 250,000 corrosion-barriers 
to the square inch, as impervious to rust 
reaction as other silicates, such as glass. 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is 
manufactured from this product. 

Advantages of Byers Genuine Wrought- 
Iron Pipe are universally recognized by 
leading architects, builders and plumbers. 
Through experience they accept the Spiral 
Stripe as the symbol of perfection in 
wrought-iron and in pipe. It is your guar- 
antee, too, this Spiral Stripe! A guarantee 
of service and protection under all cir- 
cumstances, and durability that surpasses 
time and competition. 

Wherever a single mishap may cause 
irretrievable property loss and personal 
inconvenience widely multiplied, Byers’ 
superiority is demonstrated in long and 
satisfactory service! 

The adaptability of Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe makes it an ally of all 
climates and conditions of nature. The 
Vital Element is an eternal guard every- 
where against the moving, corroding forces 
of time! Send for Bulletin No. 38. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The City of Honolulu, plying between the Golden Gate and 
the tropical isiands of the Pacific, is equipped with Byers 
Genuine Wrought-Tron Pipe. 


BYERS *e PIPE 


AN INVESTMENT—NOT AN OUTLAY 
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Died. Walter H. Alford, 52, Vice Presi- 
dent & Controller of Nash Motors Co.; 
at Kenosha, Wis.; of heart disease. 

Died. Jane Gibson (“The Pig Wom- 
an”), 56, eccentric prosecution witness of 
the famed Hall-Mills murder case; in 
Jersey City, N. J.; of cancer. A report 
that she had been telegraphed forgiveness 
for her damaging testimony during the 
trial by Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall, widow 
of the murdered New Brunswick, N. J. 
pastor, was denied by Mrs. Hall at the 
Harbor Sanitarium, Manhattan, where she 
is recuperating from an operation. 


a .~ — 


Died. Rear Admiral William Lauriston 
Howard, 70, U. S. N. retired; at Newport, 
R. I.; of heart disease. 

Died. Frank Gardner, 76, onetime Con- 
federate drummer boy, mining promoter, 
good friend of the late Tsar Nicholas II 
and the late Edward VII of England; in 
Paris; of apoplexy. Consulting engineers 
for his great Boulder Perseverance Gold 
Mining Co, (Australia) weré Bewick, 
Moreing & Co., cf which Herbert Clark 
Hoover was a member at the time. 

Died. Horace Franklin Smith, 81, Vice 
President & Traffic Manager of N. C. & 
St. L. R. R., longtime (1904 to date) 
President of the Southern Golf Associa- 
tion, founder of the Southern amateur 
championship; in Nashville, Tenn.; of 
complications following bronchitis. 
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Candid Camera 

A hotly debated aspect of modern jour- 
nalism is its impudent “invasion of pri- 
vacy.” 

Not to U. S. publishers, but to the Lon- 
don Graphic (illustrated weekly) goes the 
well-merited palm for ultimate journalistic 
impertinence. It has equipped one Dr. 
Erich Salomon, under the pseudonym of 
“Cyclops,” with a camera which will take 
pictures of people where they have never 
been successfully snapped before—in or- 
dinary electric lamp light. This enables 
him, for example, to attend a great banquet 
and photograph a queen with a spoonful 
of soup at her lips. For the past ten 
months the Graphic has published such 
stealth-got snapshots. Last week Graph. 
readers smirked and tittered at the “Un- 
suspected Moments” page. Not only had 
“Cyclops” got a picture of the Belgian 
Ambassador to Holland sitting on a shrub- 
hidden staircase with the Countess of Lim- 
burg-Thirmm at a Hague reception, but 
he had succeeded in taking a picture of 
himself in the mirror behind them. 

Alert and sensational, the 60-year-old 
Graphic is edited by Alan John Bott. 
British pressmen can find a striking sim- 
ilarity between Editor Bott’s journalistic 
policies and his Wartime activities. After 
having served in the Artillery and Royal 
Flying Corps in France and Mesopotamia, 
he entered the British espionage system. 
Captured by the Turks in 1918, he dra- 


Make 1930 a Year of Income 


goons taal in the earnings of the National 
Electric Power Company, the largest unit of 
the Middle West Utilities system. 


The 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Na- 
tional Electric Power Company can be purchased 
now On an attractive income basis. 


Each share of this Preferred Stock also carries a 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase one 
share of Class B Common Stock of the Company. 


Investors who desire to make 1930 a year of 
income should send for our descriptive folder, 
which gives full details of this Preferred Stock. 


Ask for AV-301 


A.C.ALLYN*>» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad Street 


and other principal cities 


matically escaped across the Black Sea into 
Russia, whence he made his way through 
Bulgaria to Salonika. For his Turk-spying 
he was given the Military Cross with bar. 
Gleaning two bits of information where 
but one guarded bit grew before is for him 
a predilection and a hobby. 

Now, with his unique camera hidden be- 
neath a napkin, Editor Bott’s “Cyclops” 
can and does snap the Very Rev. William 
Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in the act of sleeping through a speech at 
an Anglo-Finnish Society dinner. At the 
English-Speaking Union dinner, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was snapshot six 
times, peering, grimacing, pinching his 
chin. Timothy A. Smiddy, High Commis- 
sioner of the Irish Free State, was seen 
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SHIPOWNER Lorp INCHCAPE* 


. caught sucking his forefinger. 


smacking his lips over what was clearly 
not his first glass. 

Slinking week by week through London 
banquet halls, “Cyclops” has winked a 
camera shutter at Winston Churchill fid- 
dling with the silver at the Canada Club 
dinner, at Funnyman Leon Errol, caught 
looking uncomfortable in stiff evening 
clothes, dining with the American Society. 
That great shipowner and financier, Lord 
Inchcape, was snapped five times during 
one course, once sucking his forefinger. 

Best shots of the season were taken in 
Albert Hall, dusty arena of pianists and 
pugilists. Among the shadowy audience 
of the Carnera-Stribling fight, Edward of 
Wales was photographed sucking on a 
cigar, asking puzzled questions of his at- 
tendants. 

Upon the inception of its “Candid 
Camera” page, the Graphic smugly com- 
mented: “Week by week important func- 
tions of the Season will be pictorially 
chronicled by the Graphic in a new and 
original manner. Our photographer’s vic- 
tims will not know they are being taken. 
The naturalness of these unique photo- 
graphs can be judged from this week’s 
‘Unsuspected Moments.’ és 


*By the Candid Camera. 
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Office of Mr. W. Burke Harmon, 
President, Harmon National 
Real Estate Corp., New York 
City— Flooring by Zenitherm. ad 


YOuR FLOOR compare? 


OW does your floor compare with the rest of your surroundings? 
Fine rugs, beautiful furniture—how can they contribute their best, 
unless the decorative motif starts with the floor! 

Why not see how Zenitherm can be used for the floors and walls in 
your private office, in your showrooms, in the building you are now 
erecting, or in your own home? 

Zenitherm is a fabricated material that looks and wears like marble, 
yet has none of its disadvantages. Marble is hard, cold. Zenitherm is 
pleasantly resilient underfoot and “warm” to the touch. It’s practical, 
too, for it can be sawed, nailed and worked like wood. Any carpenter 
can install it. 

Zenitherm’s twenty-one colors range from the most subdued to the 
most vivid. Selection in conventional or irregular design may be had to 
harmonize with any color scheme. 

Your architect will show you complete color chart and full details 
in Sweet’s catalog. Or, write us direct. 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, Inc., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 











Fortune 


A.P.Giannini 
Says— 
“The new publi- 
cation is astonish- 
ing. Idonot recall 
having seen any- 
thing like it. The 
scope of the mate- 
rial as well as the 
way in which the 
subject matter has 
been treated, made 
a deep impression 
on me. 


The article deal- 
ing with Branch 
Banking, I found 
of particular in- 
terest. Theauthor, 
it seemed to me, 
dealt with the ma- 
terial most inter- 
esting!ly, and with 
a degree of au- 
thority not usu- 
ally encountered.” 


Amadeo Peter Giannini 
has created the world’s 
Jargest financial unit, 
Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, which controls re- 
sources of $2,300,000,000. 








Publishers 


While the few remaining copies of 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (Feb., 1930) last they 
will be sentto new subscribers in 
order of application. The sub- 
scription price is $10 ayear. Ad- 
dress subscription orders to 350 
East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Harold Sidney Harmsworth, Vis- 
count Rothermere of Hemsted, “The 
Hearst of England,” was last week flayed 
by former British Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin, flayed him savagely in re- 
turn. 

Baldwin: “I have no intention of re- 
signing as leader of the Conservative 
Party at the behest of Rothermere (who 
wants the post himself). . . . Lord Roth- 
ermere proved a failure in the two Minis- 
terial posts he held during the War (Di- 
rector General of Army Clothing Depart- 
ment and Air Minister).” 

Rothermere: (to reporters as he re- 
turned to London last week from New 





ROTHERMERE 
“Be a Bull.” 


York) “I consider Mr. Baldwin a com- 
pletely incompetent person, who by post- 
War political accident fluked his way into 
high office!” Of the U. S. he went on to 
say: 

“During my stay in New York I have 
heard .. . half a dozen great industrial 
leaders . . . some of whose names are 
familiar on both sides of the Atlantic 

. treat the recent stockmarket panic 
as lightly as one might regard an attack 
of chicken pox on a strong and growing 
youth... . Be a bull on America and 
you cannot go wrong! is one of their fa- 
vorite sayings. 

“The nation as a whole has, and is en- 
titled to have, unshakable confidence in 
its enduring prosperity.” 


¢— 


Mrs. Thomas Alva Edison went golf- 
ing for the first time in her life at Fort 
Myers, Fla. She missed her tee shot, 
drove go yd. on her second try, finished 
nine holes in 99. Next day she ordered a 
set of clubs. Her husband is no golfer. 


> 








Louis Untermyer, critic (American 
Poetry Since 1900), poet (First Love), 
arrived in Manhattan from Italy with a 
plan to raise Sardinian donkeys, saying 


that they were docile, friendly, about the 
size of a collie dog. 
a 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan, 
meeting William Jeffries Chewning Jr., his 
son-in-law, for the first time at lunch in 
Washington, told reporters: “He seems a 
very nice chap.” Mr. & Mrs. Chewning 
had eloped to Baltimore (Trme, Feb. 10). 
 — 





Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar Curtis, whose magazines last year 
made $21,534,265, gave $300,000 to 
Drexel Institute (Philadelphia) for a ten- 
story women’s dormitory. A trustee of the 
institution, he has given it $1,400,000 in 
the last six years. 





o— 


Capitalist George Fisher Baker gave 
Dartmouth College another $1,000,000 to 
maintain the $1,000,000 Baker Memorial 
Library he donated three years ago, in 
memory of his uncle Fisher Ames Baker 
(class of 1859). 
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William Crapo Durant sued the New 
York Telegram and eight other newspapers 
and news services for $45,000,000, the 
biggest libel action ever based on one 
story. The publications had carried a 
story which he interpreted as connecting 
him with shady stock deals resulting in 
heavy market losses to Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Hudson. 





oO— 


Christopher Morley, whimsical gentle- 
man of letters, last week filed a petition 
for a receivership for the Hoboken The- 
atrical Co. which has presented sundry old 
melodramas and musical diversions in 
musty old theatres in Hoboken, N. J., 15 
minutes by tube or ferry from Manhattan 
(TimE, Sept. 3, 1928, March 25, Oct. 7). 
The reasons adduced by Mr. Morley in his 
petition, more notable for turns of phrases 
than fiscal persuasiveness, were: 1) pecu- 
lation and mismanagement on the part of 
former associates and employes; 2) super- 
fluous production costs; 3) summer decline 
in business; 4) the stockmarket disturb- 
ance. Mr. Morley declared that solid as- 
sets exceeded liabilities, that creditors 
would be paid. 
¢ 

Rockwell Kent, artist, author (Voyag- 
ing, Wilderness), inconvenienced by the 
discontinuance of railroad service at his 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. farm, wrote the 
Public Service Commission, saying that 
for five months no trains had run on the 
Ausable Forks-Plattsburg branch of the 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. Said he: “No 
application was ever made to the commis- 
sion by the railroad for permission to dis- 
continue service . . . the severance of all 
railroad passenger communication with the 
main line will injuriously affect the growth 
of the communities surrounding it, the 
value of the real estate and the volume 
of local trade in the communities affected.” 











———_ 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty, onetime 
secrétary of President Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, said of his late great employer, 
on the sixth anniversary of his death: 
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business, too, has its non-stop reeords 


The wasteful stops in record-writing have been eliminated by 


Globe Multi-PLY forms. 


This “non-stop”? method does away 


with the getting ready and finishing up operations which are 
always present when cut forms and carbons are used. No wasteful 
stops to stuff carbon paper, to jog sheets, align forms, insert in 
machine and remove carben paper. With Multi-PLY these opera- 
tions are done automatically and mechanically, saving 50% to 


75% of the billing operator’s time. 


500 to 1000 sets of forms in 


one loading — truly a “‘non-stop”’ record. 


save time and money 


Time is further saved by combining forms. 
With Multi-PLY, invoices can be com- 
hined with order forms, department in- 
structions, bills of lading and the like. 
Time spent in re-copying is saved — and 
since time is money — money is saved. 


speed-up plant and office operations 


Delays are costly. They not only waste 
time but they upset schedules and hamper 
production. 
original data is passing from department 
to department for re-copying, are elimi- 
mated by combining forms and writing 
them the “‘non-stop”’ way —in one oper- 
ation —at one time —in one place. 


Delays which occur when 


simplify record-writing 


Simplify with Multi-PLY. Reduce red- 
tape — eliminate useless forms — cut 
down on clerical labor — speed up billing 
methods — make accounting easier. All 
these advantages come with the use of 
Multi-PLY Forms. 


imsure greater accuracy 


Errors are costly — in time, temper and 
money. You run the risk of such errors 
every time records and forms are copied 
and re-copied. Multi-PLY Forms stop 
errors due to re-copying. Clear legible 
copies prevent mis-reading of items, fig- 
ures and amounts. Disputes are reduced. 
When you stop errors you save time and 
money, and speed up operations. 


The Globe Register Company 


DIVISION OF UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO, 


2416 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
19th & Union Streets, Oakland, Calif. 


Branches: all principal cities. 


Factories: Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland and Cincinnaté 





in your library — at the office or at home. 


It is full of information concerning Multi-PLY Forms <= 
and contains an assortment of actual samples. 


The portfolio is free — and carries no obligation, what- 


ever. Just ask for Portfolio “‘T”’’. 


} | portfolio of Multi-PLY forms 
2 to business executives 


Here is a DeLuxe portfolio that you'll be glad to have 
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“The modern banking and currency sys- 

tem he gave to the country saved the 

world from financial chaos in the Great 

War, gave permanent security to all forms 

of business and supplied the basis for the 

prosperity the nation has since enjoyed.” 
— 

Vincent Astor, Manhattan realtor and 
apple grower, won a prize for growing and 
packing the fruit on his Rhinecliff estate, 
at the Poughkeepsie Exhibition of the New 
York State Horticultural Society. 

— eon 

Viscountess Astor, American-born 
British feminist, gave the Plymouth Mu- 
seum the dress she wore as the first woman 
to take a seat in the House of Commons 











Deterioration 


If the Cathedral of Chartres, delicate, 
lacelike, had been built in Hartford, Conn., 
it would probably by this time be a 
chipped and crumbling mass. Reason: 
U. S. climate is inimical to fine sculptural 
stonework. Last week Sculptor George 
Grey Barnard had much to say about the 
decay of the medieval sculptures in the 
famed Cloisters established by himself in 
upper Manhattan and later purchased by 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. for Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum. Most of 
this outdoor statuary has disintegrated 
more in its 20 years in the U. S. than in 
the preceding six centuries in Europe. 
Even the indoor pieces have been some- 
what affected. 

Prof. Colin Garfield Fink (Columbia 
University, Electrochemistry) announced 
last week that he would treat the declining 
stones—cleansing them to remove bac- 
teria, giving an alkaline bath to immunize 
them from free salts and acids in the air, 
filling pores and chinks with melted paraf- 
fin and beeswax. This operation will here- 
after be needed every few years. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, famed Egyptian 
obelisk in Manhattan’s Central Park, suf- 
fers considerably from the frost. The late 
Art Dealer George Jean Demotte, who 
presented many ancient sculptures to U.S 
museums, always advised that they be 
kept indoors although in their original 
state they may have adorned European 
exteriors. 

Photographers last week prepared to 
take huge, detailed pictures of Michel- 
angelo’s magnificent paintings in Rome’s 
Sistine Chapel. Reason: the Michelangelos 
must be treated for chemical decay in the 
paint, damp air and dust effects, carbon 
deposits from the smoke of holy candles 
The photographs will be used to check the 
restorative process. 


Chalk & Talk 


Briand and Borah; Clémenceau, Ches- 


o-——_ 





terton and Clemens; Stresemann and 
Stimson; Poincaré and Pershing; Ma- 


saryk, Mussolini, MacDonald and Mellon 
—they were all of them to be seen last 
week in the library of Manhattan’s fastidi- 
ous Pynson Printers, most of them in 
chalk, Mark Twain and Abraham Lincoln 


| in lithograph. Had it not been withdrawn 


for reproduction on the cover of this issue 
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TRAVEL TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 





iving™ 





Ly Modern Motor Control, Industry has 
found the cure for human. bungling... 
the way to stop the human element from 
limiting the savings of electric power. It 
does it by having Motor Control set up 
sequences of operation so that electric 
motors cannot be started out of turn... 
by fixing cycles of travel on motor-driven 
equipment which cannot be changed. 


One example, taken from thousands, in 
factories, newspaper plants, office build- 





The Final Result of 
This Pioneering 
Cutler-Hammer standardized 
Motor Control has features 
which only pioneer engineer- 
ing could produce—features 
which only experience cover- 
ing all problems of electric 
motor application could per- 
fect. Thus, Cutler-Hammer 
“ready-to-use” equipment 
meets every common require- 
ment with reserve to spare— 
provides for all usual motor 
applications the same superior 
performance, safety and econ- 
omy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engineered 
Motor Control has been out- 
standing throughout the three 
decades of Industry’s electri- 

fication. 





; 


their urn. with 


ings, everywhere ... is the Newark Bay 
Draw Bridge of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey ... the highest lift bridge in 
the World. 


The Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, 
directing the motors which raise the 
bridge, is interlocked with the railroad 
block signals. The motors will not start 
until all block signals register “clear,” 
making it impossible to raise the bridge 
if a train is approaching. The bridge 
obeys either of two bridge-tenders but 
misunderstanding between the two can- 
not cause accidents. Neither can an in- 
experienced bridge-tender damage the 
bridge by raising it “through the top.” 
Cutler-Hammer Limit Switches stop the 
motors, set the brakes when the maximum 
height is reached. 


Every day Cutler-Hammer Engineers 
permanently solve the human-element 
problem. They are insuring and enhanc- 
ing the savings from electric power in 
every industry ... sometimes with espe- 


CUTLER 


hips and \yains 


Srey 


cially designed Motor Control ... but more 
often with apparatus included in the 
Cutler-Hammer Line of standardized Mo- 
tor Control. 


Cutler-Hammer standardized Motor 
Control is so widely preferred because it 
incorporates features which could only 
result from thirty years’ experience in 
solving Industry’s unusual Motor Con- 
trol problems. Built upon this special en- 
gineering for which Cutler-Hammer is 
famous, it is only natural that Cutler-Ham- 
mer standardized Motor Control meets 
every common requirement .. . with re- 
serve to spare. It saves steps and time 
... guards men and equipment against 
accidents. And by protecting motors so 
accurately against overloads it permits 
heavier loads to be handled with safety. 
Cutler-Hammer standardized Motor Con- 
trol safeguards the earnings of motor- 
driven machines on which it is standard 
equipment... and of motors with which 
it is recommended to you by far-seeing 
motor builders, or by electrical whole- 
salers. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 12 
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y IN A 


SIXTEENTH 


OF A SECOND FROM THE 
SOUTH POLE! 


On TuHanxscivinc Day, when Rear-Admiral Byrd flew over the South 
Pole, continual messages from Little America relayed to the world the 
news of an epic achievement. Electricity made it possible ... providing 
power for sending and receiving radio signals at a distance of 12,000 
miles... and lights for each day’s hazardous duties. Electricity supplied 
by five Kohler plants selected by the Byrd Expedition only after exacting 
tests. At the bottom of the world, thousands of miles from assistance, 
constant reliable current is a matter of life and death. Kohler Electric 
Plants prove their worth in the sub-zero Antarctic—as they do in private 
and industrial use throughout the civilized world. 


Kohler Electric Plants offer the safety and service of steady electric 
current without storage batteries ... wherever public power is not avail- 
able ... wherever extra current is sometimes essential. To light hospitals, 
theaters and stores when city service fails. To energize air-mail lights, 
radio beacons, electrical apparatus on ships and boats and fire-trucks. 


There are special types and sizes for varying needs. 


Investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Their operation is efficient, flexible, 
automatic, absolutely reliable. The coupon below will bring interesting 
information—without the slightest obligation to you. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in prin- 
cipal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF AUELER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 'T-2-17-30 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
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of Tre, the crayon likeness of Charles 
Evans Hughes would also have appeared. 

The occasion was an exhibition of work 
by Samuel Johnson Woolf, frequent Time 
cover-artist, whose specialty is drawing 
and interviewing celebrated people. Artist 
Woolf has a psychological as well as artis- 
tic knack for his work. He gets not only 
good likenesses, but good talk. Many of 
the famed are either brusque or secretive 
with newsmen, strangers. But while Artist 
Woolf sketches renowned features he says 
just the things to stimulate the response 
of renowned personalities. Onetime Crown 
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Artist WooLr 
Where, What & As he wishes. 


Prince Frederick William of Germany 
willingly confessed his identity to Artist 
Woolf while stopping incognito in Rome, 
sat for him in a hotel garden, told risqué 
stories, and, noticing the prevalence of 
uniforms in the streets, remarked: ‘The 
late war was supposed to have been fought 
to make the world safe for democracy, but 
does this look like it?” Of his exile at 
Doorn with his father he said: “The 
climate was terrible. . . . The Dutch peo- 
ple are not easy to harmonize with. I once 
wrote to a friend . . . that many of the 
women I saw were heavy, with piano legs. 
. . . I got a flood of letters from indignant 
Dutch women and girls.” 

To Artist Woolf, Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton declared that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
“was trying to emulate, in the spirit world, 
his famous character, Sherlock Holmes, 
but wasn’t succeeding very well.” 

Artist Woolf looks a little older but 
just as alert as his self-portrait (see 
above). Born 50 years ago in Manhattan, 
he was named, by parents who loved lit- 
erature, after the great Dr. Johnson. He 
went to the College of the City of New 
York (1899) and, like most Manhattanites 
who relish pencil and brush, studied at 
the National Academy of Design, The Art 
Students’ League. In 1904 he married; 
he has two daughters. For a long time he 
did oil portraits, exhibiting widely, winning 
academic honors. But, says he, “I had to 
commercialize my art by pleasing aunts 
and uncles, grandmothers and old-maid 
relatives of sitters. Now I draw... in 
any medium I wish... as I wish... 
and that is to be artistic.” 
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“T)ROFITS” — the most important word in 
business. You must have profits if you are 

to go ahead successfully. Profits are essential — 

competition is keen for every “profit dollar”. 

This year profits will go to concerns that get 

things done more efficiently and at lower cost. 


Among other 
things, these con- 
cerns will substi 
tute machine work 
for out-of-date 
hand work. 


In your business, 
paying for hand 
work that can be 
done many times 
faster, more accu- 
rately, more eco 
nomically with 
Addressograph 
equipment 1s sacri- 
ficing your profits 
to practically the 
full value of every 
hour spent at the 
hand work. 


Addressograph 
products lower ex- 
pense and speed 
work by heading 
and dating state- 
ments, ledger pages, 
order forms — 


imprinting cost records, factory order 
forms, pay sheets, time tickets—writ- 


TIME 


‘Profits 


| How They Can Be Increased 
In Your Business In 1930 





The Addressograph line is com- 
plete machines for every size and 
type of business. These ‘machines 
operate at speeds of 500 to 12,000 
impressions per hour. Small ma- 
chines from $20 to $264.75 —elec- 
tric machines from $295 to $713 
— automatic machines from $595 
to $12,750 — duplicating machines 
from $57.50 to $2,225. Prices are 


f. o. b. Chicago. 





ing and signing checks — duplicat- 


ing and imprinting price lists, bulle- 














tins, production 
records and count: 
less other forms — 
10 to 50 times 
faster than by hand 
methods. 


To reduce selling 
costs and stimulate 
sales, Addresso- 





Latest Addressograph product — 
Class 5200 Dupligraph. Produces 
500 personalized letters per hour. 
Date, name and address, saluta- 
tion, and body of letter are all 
printed at one operation from 
metal type through same ribbon. 
Can be operated by anyone in your 
office. Price $300, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


‘graph products du- 


plicate, address 
and personalize 


sales letters, bulle- 
tins, circulars, etc. 


Alddressog 


— maintain pros 
; pect and customer 
mailing lists—provide a control system for keep- 
ing customers active . .. Check up on hand work 
in your business today. What is it costing you 
in time, in cost, in unrealized opportunities? 
Can you afford this burden of hand work when 
the greater speed, greater accuracy and greater 
economy of machine work is available? 


At your request a local representative, trained 
in modern name and data writing methods, will 
assist you in checking up on hand methods in 
your business — no obligation, of course. 

Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ApDpRESSOGRAPH Company, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, 


Ont. 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph 
Cardograph Speedaumat 
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Spare 
your quests 


embarrassment 
by 
servin g a 


COFFEE! 


all can enjoy 


“TO SLEEP or not to sleep?””—that is the 
question many guests must ask themselves 
when coffee is served in the evening. It’s em- 
barrassing to refuse—yet unpleasant to spend 
a sleepless night. 

Serve your guests a coffee from which has 
been removed the one ingredient that can | 
steal sleep—caffein. Serve Sanka Coffee— 
genuine, delicious coffee with 97% of the | 
caffein removed. Your guests can enjoy Sanka 
coffee without being kept awake. 


And such delicious coffee! 


A superior blend of the choicest of Central 
and South American coffees, Sanka Coffee is 
rich and full-flavored, appetizing in aroma 
—full of coffee’s old-time goodness. Coffee | 
experts recognize that no other blend is finer. 
Physicians endorse Sanka Coffee. Your 
grocer sells it—in pound cans, always fresh, 
ground or in the bean—with the guarantee 
of complete satisfaction or your money back. 


Get a pound today. 
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MAKE THE NIGHT-TESTI 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink it at 
night. It won’t keep you awake. Next morning 
you'll know, from actual experience, that 
you've discovered a delicious coffee that you can 
enjoy morning, noon and night— without regret! 


SANKA 
COFFEE 
Fn] Zeticiow 


Worn 97% OF HE 
+ CAFFEIN *AEMOvED “ 





Genuine 





| 
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ANIMALS 











Nosko’s Buster 


Once in a dog’s age only is Adolph Ochs 
enabled to print in his New York Times 
a letter of such genuine interest as that 
which Josef Nosko wrote last week: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

I am superintendent of an apartment house 
on Seaman Avenue. Today a wagon of the 
A. S. P. C. A. stopped in front of this house. A 
man got out of the wagon and he said to me: 
“Have you a dog?” 

I told him that I had a dog. He asked me 
if I had a license. I said, “No, I am a poor 
man. I have not had the dog long. He came 
in here from the street. He was hungry and I 
fed him. I could not find his owner, so I kept 
him. He is a good dog and makes no one any 
trouble. If a license is necessary, I will get one.” 

The man said: “Give me $2 now or I will 
take him away.” I had not the $2 and I asked 
him to leave my dog a little while till I could 
get the money. But he put my dog in the 
wagon and drove away. The dog felt very bad 
to go. My wife and children were fond of the 
dog. He was also a good watchdog. 

ask, is it right for a society that is to 
protect animals from cruelty to do so? I under- 
stand it is the law to have a dog license, but 
that society should give me notice before taking 
my dog away. 
Josef Nosko 
New York, Jan. 30, 1930. 

As was inevitable, Josef Nosko was soon 
bombarded with offers to pay for a dog 
license. His mongrel, Buster, was returned 
to him. Admirers sent him boxes of dog 
biscuits, a collar, a mouse. 

If Publisher Ochs was delighted to 
brighten with Nosko’s screed the dull 
squabbles or the maudlin applause of his 
other correspondents, he was even more 
delighted to observe that a controversy 
had been started which concerned not 


- 


| Josef Nosko’s mongrel, Buster, but the 


American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. In the process of the 
controversy, as detailed in the news 
columns of the Times, the A. S. P. C. A. 
was accused of malpractices more disrepu- 
table than the theft of Nosko’s Buster. 

Said Assemblyman Louis A. Cuvillier: 
“The time has come for the State of New 
York to step in and prevent future cruelty 
to animals by the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Accordingly, I have introduced a bill in 
the Legislature keeping this society from 
collecting all the dogs’ licenses, fines and 
pensions.” 

One Henry Brown, who claimed to be a 
onetime dog license inspector said that 
“some had to resign” for not bringing in 
enough licenses, asserted that inspectors 
were paid on a commission basis and that 
each had to bring in 175 licenses or $350 
per month. 

Other writers claimed that A. S. P.C. A. 
wagons were dirty, that Buster, if returned, 
would have distemper, that an extra-legal 
dog-stealing racket existed, that the quar- 
ters in which the Society housed animals 
were not fit for dogs to live in. 

To such comments, Merrill Hitchcock, 
executive secretary of the A. S. P. C. A. re- 


| plied that Nosko’s dog had not been seized 


without warning, protested the Society’s 
fitness to administer and enforce a dog- 
license law, asserted that A. S. P. C. A. 
wagons were disinfected twice a day, but 
admitted license inspectors were paid with 
commissions. 


Founded in 1886 by one Henry Bergh* 
the A. S. P. C. A. fulfills few of its origi. 
nal functions, though its purpose has not 
changed. In New York City it now col- 
lects all the dog taxes; its uniformed 
agents have police powers and carry 38 
Colt revolvers, possess summons books 
and can prosecute offenders in magistrate 
court. Their duties include the collecting of 
stray dogs who are then penned together in 
metal and concrete pens and given a kill- 
ing dose of carbon dioxide gas if after 48 
hours they are unclaimed or deemed unfit 
to be given away. A. S. P. C. A. agents, 
aided by state police, last week broke up 
a cock fight at Goshen, N. Y., arrested 
125 men, rescued 49 cocks. Its revenue 


\ 
eq! 






™ 


Internationa 


NEwport’s FRANK STURGIS 
. views with polite alarm. 


is derived from members’ dues and dona- 
tions, as well as dog owners’ license fees. 
Yearly expenditures approximate $500,- 
000, with a deficit of $20,000, covering 
operations in New York City. Although 
a state organization, all its county agents 
are volunteers. 

In one year, the A. S. P. C. A. examined 
109,438 horses, to make sure that they 
were not lame, sore, unfed, overloaded, 
raced, abused or neglected. Horses and 
dogs are the main concern of the Society, 
though it views with alarm any neglect or 
abuse of cats, mistreatment of fowl, 
cruelty to performing monkeys, the im- 
proper caging of trained bears, failure to 
water circus lions, the skinning alive of 
rabbits. Its active members are apt to be 
businessmen, lawyers, smart sporting peo- 
ple, animal fanciers. Its president is Frank 


*Onetime (1862) Secretary of the American 
Legation, St. Petersburg, Russia, Founder Bergh 
was appalled by the beatings which droshky- 
moujiks administered to their horses. In London, 
he visited the Royal S. P. C. A. and on his return 
to the U. S. began moves for a similar organiza- 
tion. At first he made butchers driving to the 
abattoir untie the legs of calves, scolded horse 
beaters, haled cock fight fanciers into court. In 
1866 he obtained a charter for the A. S. P. C. A. 
Later in life he suffered from dyspepsia, wrote 





childish plays, attended first nights at the 
theatre. P. T. Barnum attended his funeral in 
1888. 
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DESKS + FILES + SAFES 


\ ND his opinion of you and your business is 
just what you make it. 

Let him find you and your co-workers in modern 
surroundings, equipped with the tools of 
modern business. 


GF Allsteel Equipment supplies that up-to-the- 
minute touch in appearance. And 
because its utility is known and recog- 
nized, it never fails to create an 
impression of character and progress. 


It brings you the strength and stamina 
of stee ty for permanence; the resistance 
of steel to wear, to fire, to dampness, to 
every hazard of hard use; and the 
baked-on enamel finishes, possible 
only with steel, for enduring beauty. 


Executive Desks - from #175 to £500 


Commercial Desks - from *45 to $80 
Slightly higher in the West and South 





“The Customer Is Always Right” 


SHELVING 





With GF Allsteel Equipment, work is done 


with less effort and more speed. 


Business leaders everywhere have prove ~d 
that. And they have also found inspiration 
for workers in these finer offices, and a greater 


. 
character and dignity that impresses every visitor. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


D Youngstown, Ohio * 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Serves and Survives’ 


COMPLETE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. ‘iets . 
Youngstown, Ohio ‘ 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel 
Office Equipment Catalog. 


NN ame = sens — 
Firm — 
Address _ - = 


State - 





FILING SUPPLIES 


TIME 


¥ February 17, 1930 





Get the faets about 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
that simply and 
clearly sums up 
the experience of 


leading Health 


Authorities 





EARS OF RESEARCH into 

the benefits of ultra-violet rays 

. intimate contact with physi- 

cians, hospitals, sanitariums the 

world over... the experience gained 

in manufacturing thousands of 

ultra-violet sun lamps . . . summed 

up in a free booklet which will help 

you apply this vital health force to 
yourself and your family. 


This booklet is written by the 
makers of the original ultra-violet 
lamp—the Hanovia Alpine Sun 
Lamp, used and endorsed by more 
than 163,000 health authorities. 
Now thousands of well-informed 


‘The ALPINE Sun LAMP 





families are following the example 
of these experts. They are gaining 
new strength, vigor, health with 
the Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp 
—a smaller model of the original 
and sold in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Council of Phy- 
sical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association. 

The Home Model Alpine Sun 
Lamp operates simply, safely— 
without fumes, sparks, or sputter- 
ing. No replacement of parts. 

(Of course, in cases of actual ill- 
ness, self-diagnosis and self-treat- 
ment are dangerous. Consult your 
physician.) 


Before you purchase any type of 
“sun lamp,” send for the free book- 
let, “What Everyone Should Know 


Mail 


About Ultra-Violet Rays.” 
the coupon. 





Hanovia Cuemicat & Mra. Co., Dept. D-4, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me at once, your special free booklet on Ultra- 
Violet Rays. Include description and prices of the Home Model 


Alpine Sun Lamp. 
Name 

Street 

City 


State 








| dent. 


K. Sturgis. Onetime president of the Na- 
tional Horse Show, onetime president of 
the Turf and Field Club, he succeeded 
August Belmont as Chairman of the U. S. 
Jockey Club. Unlike those old ladies who 
feed truck horses lump sugar from paper 
bags in their purses, he is no sentimen- 
talist; unlike Henry Bergh, he is a cos- 
mopolite without being a freak. Now 83, 
he still summers at Newport. His stern, 
mustachioed countenance has changed lit- 
tle since the days when, a member of 
Strong, Sturgis & Co., he was president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, or those 
when his thorough-breds raced at fashion- 
able meets. A club-window face, it was 
often seen behind the Fifth Avenue panes 
of the Metropolitan Club of which, like 
most other organizations to which he has 
belonged, Frank Sturgis was once presi- 
He is now a director of the New 


| York Hospital, the Bloomingdale Hospital, 





Quarantine Controversy 


In Ireland, as everyone has been told, 
there are no snakes, in Great Britain 
there are almost no mad dogs. Last week, 
while Nosko’s Buster caused an uproar 


| in the New York Jimes, London news- 





sheets became exercised over a campaign 
led by the Canine Defense League and 
supported mainly in the Morning Post. 
England imposes a six-month quaran- 
tine on all dogs entering the country. In 
view of the absence of rabies, the Canine 
Defense League called this quarantine 
cruel, unnecessary, suggested a four-month 
quarantine. The Ministry of Agriculture 
answered with a bulletin to show that the 
absence of rabies in Great Britain was due 
almost entirely to the quarantine, that it 
may take rabies six months to develop. 
© 








U.S. Eagles 

Everyone knows that the eagle is the 
“U.S. National Bird” because he appears 
upon certain coins, flag-poles and in the 
worst Fourth of July orations. There is, 
however, no Federal statute making it 
illegal or traitorous to kill the national 
bird. The eagle is specifically named for 
protection in state game laws in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Kansas and Ne- 
vada, indirectly in 38 other states. In 
West Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia 


there is no closed season on eagles. 


In Washington, last week, the House 
Committee on Agriculture, headed by Gil- 
bert N. Haugen, considered the Norbeck- 
Andresen Bill making it “unlawful for any 
person to kill or capture any Bald Eagle 


within the continental United States, 
Alaska, Porto Rico or Hawaii,” or to 
meddle with such an eagle’s nest. If the 


bill is passed it will be legal to kill an 
eagle only when he is caught in the act 
of killing lambs, fawns or foxes on fox 
farms. Eagles killing chickens or making 
off with children will be immune.* 

At another time in the history of the 
U. S., Congress concerned itself with 
eagles. This was on July 4, 1776, when the 


| Continental Congress resolved that “Dr. 


Franklin, Mr. J. Adams and Mr. Jefferson 
be a committee to prepare a device for a 
Seal of the U. S.” The figure of the bald 
eagle dominates that Seal. 

*In Somerset, Ky., last September, a bald 
eagle carried small George Meece 20 feet up in 
the air and dropped him on his head. 
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With heads held high and hearts of steel, they seek 
Adventure in the Northland 





Here is a marvelous beverage . . 
keen as the smell of pine trees 
through the snow... healthful as a 
winter wind . . . thrilling as a glo- 
rious ski-jump from the lip to the 
snowy softness of the slope. 
Sportsmen the world over imme- 
diately sense the vigor and health 
of this fine old ginger ale. It gives 
pleasure, yes. Its flavor is marvel- 
ous too. “Canada Dry” has won the 
approving nod of connoisseurs. 
Basic excellence gives “Canada 
Dry” its stimulating bodily effect. 
Its very foundation is “Liquid Gin- 
ger”—which we make from selected 
Jamaica ginger root by a special 
process, This process is exclusively 


controlled by us and, unlike any 
other method, retains for “Canada 
Dry” all of the original aroma, 
flavor and natural essence of the 
ginger root. Rigid laboratory con- 
trol assures uniformity, purity and 
highest quality. A special process 
of carbonation gives delicate 
sparkle after the bottle is opened. 

And as a result the marvelous 
flavor of “Canada Dry” is winning 
more and more friends. 

Drink “Canada Dry”! Order it 
when you dine out. Serve it with 
your meals. For to this nation of 
sportsmen comes the sportsmen’s 
drink to grace the occasion. Order 
it in the Hostess Package often. 





At the Lake Placid Club, “Canada 
Dry” adds distinction to any occasion 





‘CANADA DRY" 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Dre The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


A LOCKHEED 
FOR THE 


DETROIT NEWS 


T? get there first and safely—every 


time—the Detroit News bought a 
Lockheed. Unmatched in speed, Lock- 
heed alone offered the supremely fast 
transportation necessary to modern 
methods of news gathering. 


Since the Detroit News placed their Lock- 
heed Vega in service it has found a wider 
use than was expected. Carrying re- 
porters and photographers te important 
out-of-town news events—flying back 
with exclusive stories and pictures in 
time for the same day’s edition —the 
Detroit News’ Lockheed was flown ap- 
proximately 18,000 miles during the 
first three months. 


Newspaper publishers everywhere realize 
the time-saving, profit-building value of 
air transportation. Today, many leading 
dailies are buying fast planes to serve 
their readers better. And for speed, safety 
and economy they turn unanimously to 
Lockheed —the world’s fastest and finest 
commercial airplane, Publishers are in- 
vited to write for complete information, 


ead 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


TIME 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 
CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK :: ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Eastman Aircraft Corporation 
Ryan Aircraft Corporation 
Aircraft Parts Company, Inc. 


Parks Air College, Incorporated 
Parks Aircraft Corporation 
Blackburn Aircraft Corporation 
Aircraft Development Corp. 





Marine Aircraft Corporation 
Grosse lle Airport, Incorporated 
Gliders, Incorporated 
Detroit Aircraft Export Corp. 


= 
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AERONAUTICS 


Industry 

Pennroad to control T. A. T.? Ip 
spite of denials by “higher-ups,” last 
week’s report was that the Pennroad Corp. 
has bought control of T. A. T.-Maddux 
Air Lines. Pennroad Corp. is a holding 
company of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad codperates 
with T. A. T.-Maddux in the U. S.’s most 
famed air-rail system. The elevation of 
Daniel Schaeffer, Pennsy vice-president 
in charge of traffic, from director to chair- 











' man of the executive committee of 


T. A. T.-Maddux, the election of J. L. 
Maddux to the company’s presidency, the 
retirement of six T. A. T.-Maddux offi- 
cials (Time, Feb. 10), last week’s re- 
ported Pennroad control—all point to an 
executive policy of greater economy, 


| smoother, safer operation. 





"All Wing 





| itself. 


Aviation Corp. hired a railroad man, 
James Franklin Hamilton, onetime presi- 


| dent of New York State Railways to con- 


solidate its transport companies into a 


| new subsidiary (Time, Dec. 30). Last 


week the new vehicle was given a name— 
American Airways, Inc. It controls the 
operations of Universal Aviation Corp., 
Colonial Airways Corp., Southern Air 
Transport, Interstate Airlines, Inc., Cuban 


| Flying Service and Alaskan Airways, Inc. 


> 








In the arid Mojave Desert, a queer, ex- 
perimental bird tried its wings last week. 
It is the product of the Northrup Aircraft 
Corp., designed by John Northrup, one 


time Lockheed Vega engineer and W. K. ' 


Jay, pilot. Their queer bird is all wing— 
with a 60-h. p. motor and pusher pro- 


peller, re-tractable three-wheel landing | 


gear, a skinny pole-like arrangement for 
flippers and rudders, seats within the wing 
Indicated performance character- 
istics of this trial plane are: low landing 
speed, high speed of over too m. p. h., 
large gliding angle, and little probability 
of spinning. 





A> 
— 


| Pilot’s Death 


Jaunty, cock-sure, well-muffled and 
goggled, Carey Pridham, 29, married, 
strode over to his Pitcairn Super-Mailwing 


| at Newark, N. J. airport an early morning 


last week. He opened the mail compart- 


| ment, chucked in his load of mail, and 
| climbed into the pilot’s seat. The Wright 


Whirlwind, nicely warmed up, was flipping 
the prop over slowly. The ship trembled 
in its wheel chocks. He opened up the 
motor to recheck the steady drone of 
power that was to carry him to Boston. 
Mechanically everything was fine. The 
ship had had its regular inspection the 
night before. A perfect trip depended 
solely on the pilot himself. Mechanics 
hauled away the chocks, Pridham taxied 


| to the end of the field, roared down the 


takeoff strip and was off in the fast in- 


| creasing light—for his last trip. 


One hour later, by the dawn’s early 
light, he was approaching the Hartford 
aerodrome, Brainard Airport, at the edge 
of the Connecticut River. He tipped the 
nose of his plane to the field, left his motor 
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open. Two observers watched him, amazed 
that he was going into a needless power 
dive. Below him, in a little one-story obser- 
vation shack, with a platform on the roof, 
should have been the night-watchman. 
Pridham dove his Pitcairn to zoom over it. 
The observers presumed that he intended 
to rouse the watchman with the snarl of 
his motor. He misjudged his distance by 
inches. His wing ripped off the platform, 
the plane out of control hurtled about 100 
feet to the Connecticut River and landed in 
four feet of water, upside down. When the 
observers extricated him he, the jaunty, 
cock-sure pilot of the hour before, was 
dead. 





— 


Latin American Notes 

If, as past events indicate, the U. S. is 
to dominate Central and South American 
air commerce, the following incidents of 
last week are pertinent: 

Pan American Airways completed 
the first year of its service from Miami, 
through Central American countries, to 
the Canal Zone. As everyone knows, its 
lines run thence down the West coast of 
South America to Santiago, and thence 
across the Andes to Buenos Aires. An- 
other branch circles the entire Caribbean 
Sea. A main line wends from Miami to 
Trinidad down the South American East 
coast to Paramaribo (TimE, July 22). 

NYRBA v, Aeropostale. New York, 
Rio & Buenos Aires Line, of which William 
Patterson MacCracken is the new board 
chairman, is developing air stations from 
Tampa, through the West Indies and down 
the East coast of South America. Among 
the West Indies it needs port facilities on 
the French islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique; and in South America, in 
French Guiana. Due to the urgency of 
Compagnie Generale Aeropostale, a French 
government-subsidized line running from 
Buenos Aires to Natal, Brazil, the French 
government has forbidden NYRBA land- 
ing at or flying over French possessions, 
unless NYRBA carries mail for Aero- 
postale and gives the latter access to its 
airports. The U. S. State Department last 
week was chaffering with the French gov- 
emment on this matter. Watching the 
situation was not only NYRBA and Aero- 
postale, but also the German Condor Line 
which also parallels much of the Aero- 
postale route, and Pan American Airways 
which intends to parallel NYRBA all the 
way to Buenos Aires—unless the Avia- 
tion Corp. of the Americas, which owns 
Pan American, buys control of NYRBA 
and so ends U. S. competition in the 
region. Another watcher of the fray is a 


little known U. S. concern, Paris Amer- 


ican Airways, which competes with Pan 
American from Porto Rico to Trinidad, 
crossing en route Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique. Another observer is the Colo- 
nial government of the Bahamas. Gov- 
ernor Charles William James Orr from 
his hill-cresting House at Nassau sees with 


no equanimity Pan American planes carry- 


ing mail, passengers and express between 
Nassau and Miami, and from Miami dom- 
inating the whole Caribbean. He wishes 
lor a British air service to link the Cen- 
tral British possessions of the Americas. 

Graf Zeppelin to Rio. Of all the 
ocean-skimming trips predicted for the 
Graf Zeppelin this year, the one from 























Stability : Ratio of the wing span 
of 42 ft. and area of 448 sq. ft. 
with tail length and areas of sta- 
bilizer and control surfaces, give 
the Viking exceptional maneu- 
verability and stable flying char- 
acteristics. 


Safety: To its pusher propeller 
and the long graceful swing to 
the tail is due much of the ease 
with which the Viking handles 
in the air and on the water. 


Climb: Out of the water in from 
ten to fifteen seconds, the Viking 
climbs willingly at a rate of 600 
ft. per minute. 


Comfort: The Viking seats four 
comfortably. The pusher type 
propeller is well behindenabling 
youto get in and out of the cock- 
pit with ease—to land on beaches, 
to mocr to docks or yachts. 


Design: The Viking was designed 
by Louis Schreck—it is manufac- 
tured at 89 Shelton Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. by The Viking 
Flying Boat Company. 


TIME 


| Friedrichshafen to Rio de Janeiro this 


Fortune Lies 
Above The Clouds 


Time is money just as surely 
as though it were minted in 
the Treasury. Executives take 
to the air—the rainbow trail 
— seeking to extract greater 
value from every working 
hour. They choose a plane 
according to their own ideas 
of sound business practice. 
The Buhl Aircraft Company 
has behind it almost a hun- 
dred years of leadership in 
many varied fields. Surely 
that is sufficient to guarantee 
its policies and product. 


7 7 . 


Wewill gladly mail to any executive 
an interestingly illustrated brochure 
on “Business and Aviation.” 





The Buhl Senior Airsedan is an eight-place 

dual-control plane, priced at $18,500 with 

the Wasp engine and $19,500 with the 
Hornet or Cyclone. 





The Buhl Standard Airsedan is a six-place, 
dual control plane, priced at $13,500 with 
the J-6 Wright Whirlwind engine. 





The Buhl Sport Airsedan is a three-place 

dual-control plane, priced at $12,000 with 

J4 Wright Whirlwind engine and $11,000 
with the J-5. 


BUHL 


AIRCRAFT CoO. 
MARYSVILLE, MICH. 
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spring seemed most certain last week. Dr. 
Hugo Eckener last autumn indicated that 
such a trip would ‘be across Spain, West 
Africa and the South Atlantic. But there 


is money in jaunting rich Americans to | 


the U.S. So last week the route was prom- 
ised as Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst, to 
Rio—if the U. S. navy would grant per- 
mission to use its dirigible hangar at Lake- 
hurst. 

Flying Clinic. Latin Americans have 
a helpless detestation and envy of U. S. 
dominance of their aviation. On the other 
hand they have full trust and frank good- 
will for U. S. medicine. The conflicting 
emotions griped many a Latin American 
solar plexus last week, as two plane loads 





of U. S. physicians and surgeons hopped, | 


skipped and jumped through eleven coun- 
tries, holding hasty clinics at pauses. On 
the whole, local practitioners who could 
not attend the Pan-American medical con- 
gress meeting at Panama City, R. P., were 
grateful for this U. S. aerial intrusion.* 





——6> 


Manhattan Show 


To herald Manhattan’s aviation show 
last week a squadron of planes was to 
caracole down the ‘Hudson River from 
Albany, duplicating Glenn Hammond Cur- 
tiss’ pioneer long-distance water hop (May 
29, 1910). Inclement winds, snow flurries 
and fogs prevented such sideshow. Thus 
the show opened on a minor note. It 
continued so. Attendance was good, buy- 
ing niggling. This pleased the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce heads, who 
had refused to codperate with Aviator’s 
Post No. 743 of the American Legion, 
organizers of the exhibition. The War 
flyers believed that enough aviation man- 
ufacturing and sales groups existed around 
Manhattan to warrant their enterprise. 
They were disappointed. They found that 
many manufacturers begrudged the ex- 
pense of exhibiting at Manhattan last week 


| and at St. Louis next week, when and 


where the Chamber-approved Interna- 
tional Aircraft Exposition opens. 
Nonetheless, the Manhattan show con- 
tained many an eye-filling exhibit. Vivid 
colors, big bu'ks, graceful stream 
satisfied even the veriest tyro. Towering 


over other sh'ps on the main floor was the | 


Burnelli Fly:ng Wing. Adjacent was the 
latest Aeromarine Klemm amphibian, also 
manufactured by the Uppercu-Burnelli 
group. 

Of the light planes, the Barling NB3, 
same ship in which the late Urban Dite- 
man, Montana rancher, insisted on under- 
taking another unsuccessful trans-Atlantic 
passage, was most efficient, highly air- 
worthy. The GeeBee, a newcomer from 
Springfield, Mass., has full releasable con- 
trols so that the pilot need not beat his 
student unconscious if he “freezes” to 
them. 

Flimsy, frail contraptions that will soar 
in little wind, will take a man size load 
off the ground with no power: those were 
the gliders. Outstanding were the German 
craft introduced by the American Motor- 
less Aviation Corp. 


*Next meeting of the Pan-American Medical 
Association will be at Lima, Peru, beginning 
Jan. 31, 1931. President is C. Paz-Soldan of 
Peru, president at large Maria Fernandez of 
Cuba. 
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at a Glance 


Accurate analysis of every buying 
center in U.S. and Canada having a 
daily newspaper — population, car 
registration,industries, banks, retail 
outlets, data on newspapers, etc., in 


The New 1930 
CRITCHFIELD DIGEST 


A list of every major broadcasting station 
in the U.S.andCanadawith callletters, power 
and time rates. Indexed forinstant reference; 
up-to-date. Price $2.00; sent on approval. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Advertising 
New York Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Oakland 
Seattle 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Portland 


THERE are thousands 
of periodicals — 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 





may be rented for a nominal 


fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; Limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books, Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Eenterika Biblion Society 






EUROPE $365 
33 days 


6 countries 
PASSION PLAY 


ALL 
EXPENSES 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 
1929. Small parties, Ist class hotels, 
plenty of motor travel. Send for 
booklet of 250 tours. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyisTon St. Boston, MASS. 
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Carnera v. Owens 

Unlike the other two who have fought 
Primo Carnera in the U. S. to date, Bill 
Owens, a mulatto of Guthrie, Okla., did 
not lose the ability to move and think at 
his first glimpse of his opponent’s bulk. 
For a round he dodged the terrific right 
uppercuts and left hooks winged at him; 
he countered, ducked, and backed away, 
but at the start of the second Carnera 
rushed out of his corner at a speed amaz- 


ing for so big a man, landed a right, then 


rapid rights and lefts. Black Owens went 


down backward flat on his shoulders, and | 


stayed there while the referee counted ten. 
This was in Newark, N. J. Jubilant, Car- 
nera returned to the Park Plaza Hotel, 
Manhattan, broke two chairs in his arms 
as he capered about, pretending they were 
women he was dancing with, drank 15 bot- 
tles of ginger ale, snapping the tin caps 
off with his fingernails. Next day after a 
walk he entered the hotel, hurried toward 
a crowded elevator. “One more,” said the 
starter. Carnera (2693 lb.) got in. The 
elevator would not move. 


e 








mn 
Winter 

At Dartmouth. Some of the girls had 
come up that morning, and some the night 
before. They brought dance-dresses, high 
rawhide boots, Jaeger sweaters, fur coats, 
skates; the boys who had asked them up 
gave them skis and snowshoes if they 
wanted them. Last week there was a 
great parade by torchlight from the cam- 
pus to Occum Pond. The college band 
was playing, and visitors rode in sleigh 
barges each pulled by four horses. The 
students gave a play, Fill the Bowl Up, on 
Occum Pond and a committee of solemn 
judges selected Jeannette Ross of Maple- 
wood, N. J., and Miss Wheelock’s School 
in Boston as Dartmouth Carnival Queen 
and the prettiest girl there—a title that 
was another feather in the cap of smart 
junior and Phi Gamma Pitkin, who had 
asked her up. There was some rough- 
housing on the ice called a moccasin dance, 
discreeter dances indoors; skating, tobog- 
ganing, skiing went on next morning, but 
the most interesting event was the slalom 
race. Down from the top of Balch Hill, 
toward the dark skirt of pine-woods and 
the scattered crowd plunged the slalomers 
with a spiked pole in each hand. A slalom 
race is an obstacle race on skis; all the 
way down the course little red flags nailed 
to stakes on the white curve of the moun- 
tain pointed the racers to sudden curves 
around tree-stumps, past rocks, through 
the beds of hidden brooks. Slalomer Jo- 
seph Whyte of New Hampshire was too 
good for young Bryce Grayson-Bell of 
McGill, and the best Sander of Dartmouth 
could do was third. Pederson won the 
straight one-mile ski race for New Hamp- 
shire. 

Figures. Figure-skaters should know 
the 72 recognized figures. Last week at 
Madison Square Garden the finalists in the 
world’s figure skating championship were 
allowed five minutes on the ice to show 
their ability. Sonja Henie had come from 
Norway and had been practicing in Man- 
hattan for five weeks in preparation for 


| 
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A QUAINT 


Old - fashioned 


IDEA 


Here at Robbins & Myers we have always con- 
tended that an “‘ounce’’ of forethought ,in the 
building of a motor is worth a “‘pound”’ of serv- 
icing later on. That is why we design our own 
special tools to build into each new job the pecul- 
iar differences it requires. That is why we dy- 
namically balance our high speed armatures to a 
nicety far beyond ordinary standards of precision. 
That is why we wind motors in hundreds of 
unique and intricate ways and change the insu- 
lation to meet the climatic conditions of all 
countries. There are many such special things 
that are never figured in an R & M estimate or 
invoice—things that explain why R & M units 
are said torun forever on an occasional drop of oil. 
This old-fashioned thoroughness frequently means 
less immediate profit, but in the long run it pays 
good dividends because contented customers keep 
coming back year after year for ‘‘more of the same.”’ 

If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 

chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 

the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 

the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 

in designing, building and applying electric mo- 

tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
































O NIMBLE and fast is this roomy, 38-foot commuting 
cruiser that it will take you in a few minutes completely 
away from feverish business, boresome folk and congested 
highw: ays. You may e at, bathe, leep or just lo af aboard 
i in complete privacy. The ship i 1s completely found; being 
provided with dishes, linen, silver, cooking utensils, gas stove, refrige or- 
ator and sleeping equipme nt. . You may e -ntertain distinguished guests 
or carry friends i in approved hihine to club, regatta or soc ig al affair eee 
Commuting from home to business i isa de slight i in this 30- mile an hour, 
seaworthy, streamline Chris- Craft . . Open forw ard coc kpit, luxurious 
cabin, elevated bridge and rear endbesie offer variety for all moods. 
Let the Chris-~Craft merchant show you how Chris - Craft owner-~ 


Chris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders 
of All- Mahogany Motor Boats 


ship offers more real health and pleasure than 
The 24 Chris- Craft 
1930 models, are all explained in a new illus- 
trated catalog. Chris Smith & Sons Boat Com- 
pany, 282 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 


you ever knew before. 





Complete Your 
Permanent Record 


significant events with the new bound 


of 1929 


volume of TIME. 
Volume XIV, July 1-December 30, is now ready. 


It is completely cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue 
buckram, gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

Address orders to M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 350 East 
22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, and 


XIII are also available at the same price. 
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her five minutes (TrmeE, Jan. 20). As she 
ran through the gate and started diag- 
onally across the ice in the sprint that 
gave her speed it was clear that she was 
nervous. Once she slipped, brushed the ice 
with her fingertips, caught her balance, 
smiled and flushed, and after that she was 
at ease. Her whirls, waltzes, glides and 
rockers, executed to such tunes as “Over 
the Waves” and “The Skaters” were tech- 
nically perfect and filled with joy and 
grace. As expected, she won the world’s 
figure skating championship for ladies for 
the fourth time, and then skated an exhi- 
bition with Karl Schaefer of Vienna who, 
as far superior to his competitors as she 
to hers, had won the men’s championship. 
Said a Manhattan journalist of Henie: 
“Her costume was an eye-popper.... 
The flame-flowered little Nasturtium of 
the North swept straight into the hearts 
of her spectators.” Fancy Skater J. Les- 
ter Madden of Boston wore a red necktie, 
fell down four times. 

In Ottawa. They started at Confeder- 
ation Park. Along the  snow-packed 
smoothness, like porcelain, of the Drive- 
way to Dow’s Lake, then along Carling 
Avenue to Richmond Road, left at Bell’s 
Corners to Fallowfield and from Fallow- 
field home, over a back road to the Pres- 
cott Highway, and so to Dow’s Lake again, 
and the finish line. Seven teams jogged 
along, started by the pistol of His Excel- 
lency, Viscount Willingdon. Not long ago 
the Canadian Government encouraged dog- 
team races because dog teams were the 
only freight haulers of the northern wil- 
derness after October, an important factor 
Now tractors are 
taking their place, so the government sanc- 
tions dog-team races for another reason— 
because it is great sport and attracts vis- 
itors. The course was go miles long, and 
the teams covered it in three days, 30 
miles a day. Leonard Seppala, the man 
who took the serum to Nome (Time, Feb 
9, 1925) was in it, but Emile St. Goddard 
of The Pas, Manitoba, finished in 1 hr. 
2 min. winning the $1,000 prize for Ot- 
tawa’s first dog derby. All week there 


| were parades by snowshoe clubs, dances 








on the ice in fancy dress, tobogganing, ski- 
jumping, skating, for Ottawa was celebrat- 
ing its annual winter carnival. 

—— 
Notes 

In Milwaukee the Chicago Wishbones, 
deaf and dumb basketball team, played 
the Milwaukee Silent Club, also deaf and 
mute. The referee, who had trouble mak- 
ing himself understood because he did not 
know sign-language, was annoyed by 4a 
strange, mocking noise that issued from 
the throats of the deaf and dumb specta- 
tors, hurrrumphgffheeeeeeeee. The Wish- 
bones won, 26-24. 

In Manhattan Francis T. Hunter, 36, 
No. 2 in national ranking, found stocky 
little Julius Seligson, 21, weak at the net 
and at smashing, beat him 6-1, 6-2, 6-2, 
to win the U. S. Indoor Tennis Champion- 
ship. 

In Merion, Pa., Mrs. George W. Wight- 
man of Brookline, Mass., mother of five 
children and winner of 31 tennis titles, 
won the Women’s National Squash Rac- 
quets Championship by defeating Miss 
Ruth Hall of Merion, 15-12, 15-18, 15-4, 
8-15, 15-9. 
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i you want to sell all of the United 
States you must get your goods 
inside the walls Time has built around 
each major market. Long ago you 
could sell this whole land from a single 
point. Merchants were willing to wait. 
They bought six months, a year— 
sometimes two years ahead. 

But not now. No matter how trans- 
portation speeds up, public demand is 
one step ahead. Things move too fast 
these days—and the trade refuses to 
hold the bag. 


They want to order today, and start 
selling tomorrow. And if you cannot 
make such deliveries, your competitor 
gets the business. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has been firmly rooted by the lesson 


of 1921, and the practical demonstra- 
tion of its value in the Fall of 1929. 


One of the greatest markets walled 
about by Time is the South. In a 
decade buying power has trebled. 
Diversified industry, tremendously 
stimulated agriculture, have both con- 
tributed to this new and permanent 
prosperity. And 1929 Prosperity as- 
sures big Southern volume for 1930. 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the 
fundamental facts about 
Atlanta as a location for 
your Southern branch 





TIME 


BUILDSA 


WALL 


No longer can 


Industry hope to serve 
the entire U.S. from 


any one point. . how- 


ever central ly located 





Atlanta is Distribution City to this 
market. By rail, by road, by air, you 
can reach the rich territory more ef- 
ficiently than from any other point. 
And more economically, in point of 
cost and volume gained, as has been 


amply proven by nearly 700 outstand- 
ing national concerns that have chosen 
this city during the past four years alone. 


The Atlanta Industrial Area is a 


manufacturing region of unexcelled 
advantages. Efficient labor, plentiful 
raw materials, low-cost power, natural 
gas, low taxes, building costs 20% to 
35% under those in other sections— 


these and a host of other basic factors 
combine here to carry profits to their 
highest point. 


It may be that Atlanta location can- 
not help your business,—but neither 
you nor we can be sure of that until 
we both study the situation as it affects 


-your special problems. To this end the 


Atlanta Industrial Bureau offersthe serv- 
ices of its experts, whowill analyzecon- 


ditions here, and report their findings | 
to you in detailed and unbiased form. 


This valuable service is rendered 
without charge or obligation, and in 
the strictest confidence, upon your re- 
quest. It may be the means of adding 
thousands to your net profits in the next 


few years. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
152 Chamber of Commerce Building 


ATLAN cA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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Iron Fireman users report 


$193.500.55 


eombined fuel 


Hand firing is exactly 
like burning a candle 
upside down. It makes 
smoke for the same reason. 


BRerrerments are usually worth 
their extra cost. But when it is pos- 
sible to make a definite betterment 
and actually be paid for making it, is it 
any wonder that business men are 
quick to adopt it? 

Iron Fireman is a worth-while bet- 
terment because of the improvement in 
heating and power which it brings. By 
scientifically and automatically firing 
coal, it gives better, steadier heat and 
more of it. Sensitive controls hold tem- 
peratures or steam pressures exactly 
‘ where you want them, without fluc- 
tuations. It saves labor costs, and pre- 
vents smoke. It produces firebox tem- 
peratures 500 to 1,000 degrees hotter 
than hand firing. That proves efficiency! 
It uses smaller sizes of coal, which cost 
less per ton. 

Thus savings in fuel costs alone pay 


IRON EF 


... the machine 


that made coal 
an automatic fuel 





savings in 1929 


Iron Fireman forced under- 
firing is like burning a 
candle right side up. Both 
fuel and air come from be- 
low—no smoke—no waste. 


users a cash dividend every year. Users 
say these fuel cost 
amount to 39.44 per cent a year on the 
cost of their Iron Fireman Automatic 


savings alone 


Coal Burners. Notice that this figure is 
not a manufacturer's claim. It is the 
average annua! percentage of cash sav- 
ing, voluntarily reported by 392 typi- 
cal Iron Fireman users. Ask for a copy 
of the tabulated results as given by 
these Iron Fireman owners. 

Aggregate fuel cost savings of own- 
ers of Iron Fireman now approximate 
$4,000,000 annually. 

Are you getting your share of these 
savings? Complete data and costs 
gladly supplied on request. Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Company, Port- 
land, Oregon. Plants and branches in 
Cleveland - St. Louis - Chicago - New 
York. Dealers in principal cities. 


IRE MAN 


COAL BURNER 











MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





| Will 
In Racine, Wis., Mrs. Margaret C. Hand 
willed $500 to her pet parrot. 
a 
Gun 
Never point a gun at anyone unless you 
want to kill him. 
“Unloaded” guns are always the ones that 
go off—vU. S. Folklore. 
In Washington, three weeks ago, Senator 
Harry Bartow Hawes of Missouri pre- 
sented Speaker Nicholas Longworth with a 














NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


The gun belonged to Jesse James. 


revolver. It had once belonged to Bandit 
Jesse James and Speaker Longworth 
amused himself by pointing it at a news- 
paper photographer who took his picture 

In Bay City, Mich., small Nathaniel 
Conklin saw the picture, showed it to his 
sister Dorothy, said, “I can do that too. 
Wait, I'll show you.” Nathaniel Conklin 
then ran upstairs, got his father’s rifle, 
pointed it at his sister, shot her dead. 

. 

“queezer 

In Lincoln, Neb., Grace Hartman sued 
Leo P. Wells for $10,200 damages, claim- 
ing that he had broken several ribs by 
squeezing her at a dance. 


Grabber 


In Manhattan, Joseph Penna, 34, six 
feet tall, tried to rob Mrs. Louise Hege- 
man, 61, five feet tall, who grabbed. his 
necktie, held him till police arrived. 
Injunction 

In Chicago, Mrs. Filemena Toscanini 
asked for an injunction restraining An- 
thony Toscanini, her husband, from killing 
her. 

| Claim 
In Mount Clemens, Mich., George 
Schwartz appeared in court to ask aid for 
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his four children whom he claimed to be 
unable to support. “I’m sick, judge. I 
think I’m going to die,” said he, whereupon 
he collapsed, died, was carried out of 
court. 


Quitter 

In Los Angeles, Judge Walter Guerin 
awarded a divorce and alimony to one 
Mrs. Grace Miller. Mrs. Miller’s com- 
plaint: her husband would fight with her, 
always “quit.” Husband Miller’s defense: 
“A man can’t get anywhere fighting with a 
woman.” 


Thrift 

In St. Louis, Michael Hirak, rent-free 
shack-dweller, who burned to death in a 
coal stove, was found to have amassed 
$20,000 by saving each month all but $1.35 
of his salary of $102.70. 





o—— 





Engineer 

In Moberly, Mo., a passenger train ar- 
rived 35 minutes late. Engineer D. W. 
McGinnis explained that he had stopped 
on the way, made all the passengers get 
out to help him find his glasses which had 
fallen beside the track. 





Roberta Roberts 

In York, Pa., Roberta Roberts killed 
herself because school authorities, when 
making out her diploma, had refused to 
substitute ““Bobbie” for her first name. 
Sanger Children 

In Manhattan, arrested for illegal pos- 
session of three bottles of gin, Eugene 
Sanger stated that he was taking the gin 
home to his children. 


Father 

In Stalinibad, Russia, one Mashnun, 
116, beggar, celebrated the birth of a 
boy to his 17th wife. 





Centenarian 

In Manhattan, Francisco Boggiamo, 100, 
when bowled over by an automobile, arose, 
touched his toes with his hands, went 
home to shovel snow off the walk. 





Horses 

Near Laramie, Wyo., James McCoy 
photographed three horses standing be- 
side a fence. They had been frozen to 
death. 


Killer 

In Auburn, N. Y., Pasquale Camellera 
accidentally killed a woman when shooting 
at a man he disliked. Last week, waiting 
to be electrocuted at Sing Sing, Pasquale 
Camellera went on a hunger strike, spent 
his time sitting upright on a chair and 
waving his hands. 


————-)- 
Y 





Towel 

In Edmonton, Alta., Ruth Olsen, 27, 
died after an operation. Reason: A towel 
16 in. x 26 in. was left inside her body. 


> 








Charge 

In Yonkers, N. Y., Edward Wiley Jr. 
haled his father into court, charged him 
With talking and singing too much. 










| Wr knew your customer 


when he wore knee pants 


O matter what you sell, the chap you deal 
with is a human sort. He likes to do business 
with people he knows. And if he is located in the 
New York State trading area, we’ve known him 
for a long time. The moment you become a de- 
positor in one of the Marine Midland banks your 


road to him is open. 


Seventeen Marine Midland banks dot the state 
of New York, covering fully ninety per cent of its 
prosperous trading area. More thari two hundred 
executives of these banks stand ready to put you 
in close personal touch with the state’s most aggres- 
sive business men and manufacturers. Your con- 
nection with the Marine Midland group will save 
you time, money and uncertainty in dealing with 
your New York State customers. 


What the Marine Midland Group is 


The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which have joined 

together for greater strength and for greater service to their 350,000 cus- 
tomers. The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 

Midland Corporation which is a holding company, not an investment trust. . 
Association with these banks enables each bank to draw upon the experi- 
ence and resources of one of the strongest financial groups in America. 


BANKS OF THE 
MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


Combined Resources over $500,000,000 


These New York State Banks now 
offer advantages of Marine 
Midland Membership: 


Pe rr Orleans County Trust Company 
BINGHAMTON .......... Peoples Trust Company 
A ee ee a Marine Trust Company 
ey Cortland Trust Company 
BARE AUR Riscccccneccces Bank of East Aurora 
FRI TON 6 vk eseeece Union Trust Company 


JOHINGON CITY.....000% Workers Trust Company 
LACKAWANNA........ULackawanna National Bank 


LOCKPORT 
Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co 


NIAGARA, PARE ssc ic cccccdé seen Power City Bank 
NIAGARA FALLS... Niagara Falls Trust Company 
MEAGARA PALES... ccccccccccece Bank of La Salle 
NORTH TONAWANDA.....State Trust Company 
ROCHESTER...Union Trust Company of Rochester 
a vewduceutcc Cobapeeineons Bank of Snyder 
pi 8 og So” ee eee First Trust Company 
TROY. Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 











TIME 


AAANI-FOLD 


CONTINUOUS FORMS 


Save 18 unproductive minutes 
every hour in writing records 


With ordinary single-sheet multiple forms your oper- 
ator produces but 39 minutes of every 60. Time is wasted 
for inserting carbons between sheets, straightening, 
placing in machine, jogging into alignment, etc. 

With Mani-Fold Forms your operator produces 57 
minutes (instead of 39 minutes) of every 60—a clear 
saving of 18 minutes per hour. 


Mani-Fold Forms are in one continuous strip. The 
typing machine is constantly loaded with them. The 
carbon is always inserted. Upon completing one set, the 
operator simply moves it to the marker, tears off and 
begins to write the next set. 

With Mani-Fold Forms, you write Customer’s Order, 
Factory Order, Purchase Order, Invoice and other neces- 
sary copies of the transaction at one writing. Mani-Fold 
is designed by experts to meet your special requirements. 
All copies are neat and legible. The paper is of unusual 
quality. The printing is by special processes which only 
Mani-Fold offers. 

Leading American companies engaged in commerce, 
industry and finance are saving time and money, and im- 
proving the appearance of their forms by using Mani- 
Fold. The Portfolio described below tells the story. 


NM anc lop (ompany, Division 


United Autographic Register Co. 
13310-6 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch offices in all principal cities 


Trade supplied in Canada by Business Systems Limited, Toronto. 


This handsome portfolio contains a 
wealth of explanatory material, and also, 
actual samples of Mani-Fold Forms in 
use. It- shows you how Mani-Fold Forms 
will save time and money for your firm. 

You will read the Mani-Fold Portfolio 
with pleasure and with profit. It is bound 
to prove interesting as well as in- 
formative. Neither time, effort or ex- 
pense have been spared in its preparation. 

You should not be without a copy for 
your office or home library. Send the 
coupon below. 


MANI-FOLD COMPANY, Div. 
13310-6 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kindly send me the Mani-Fold Portfolio. 


Name. 
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TIME TABLE 


COMING 
National Affairs 

Feb. 20—President Hoover’s dinner to 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives; at the White House. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s birthday. 

Feb. 27—President Hoover’s dinner to 
members of the Treasury and Postoffice 
Departments; at the White House. 

Feb. 25-March 10o—Manoeuvres of 
U. S. battle fleets and Army units; at Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 














Science 

Feb. 17—20—Annual meeting of Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers; in Manhattan. 


Music 

Feb. 25—Concert by the Alumnae As- 
sociation of Fontainebleau School of 
Music; at the National Arts Club, Man- 
hattan. 

Feb. 27—World premiere of Pizzetti’s 
Rondo Veneziano, to be played by New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra, 
Toscanini conducting; in Manhattan. 


Art 

Feb. 17-March 11—Exhibit of modern 
architecture, auspices of the Architects 
Club of Chicago; in Chicago. 

Feb. 18—Opening of a memorial exhibit 
of the paintings of the late Arthur B. 
Davies; at Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Manhattan. 





Education 
Feb. 22-27—Annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, National 
Education Association; at Atlantic City. 
Feb. 27—March 1—Dedication ceremo- 
nies for new School of Education building 
of New York University; in Manhattan. 





Aeronautics 

Feb. 15-23 — International Aircraft 
Show, auspices Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce; at St. Louis. 





Business 


Feb. 22—March 1—Automobile salon at 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Feb. 24—First lecture of Boston's 
“worry clinic” for businessmen; at the 
State House. 


Sport 


30XING 

Feb. 18—‘Kid” Berg v. “Mushey” Cal- 
lahan (lightweights) ; at Royal Albert Hall, 
London. 

Feb. 27—Jack Sharkey v. Phil Scott 
(heavyweights); at Miami, Fla. 

LAWN TENNIS 

Feb. 18—Dixie championships; at Davis 
Islands Tennis Club, Tampa, Fla. 

Feb. 24—Bermuda championships; at 
Bermuda Lawn Tennis Club, Hamilton. 
PoLo (outdoor) j 

Feb. 16—March 2—Pacific Coast circult 
event; at Santa Barbara Polo Club. 
RACQUETS 

Feb. 16-21 
at Boston. 





U. S. singles championship 
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BOOKS 


Jobation 

An ANTHOLOGY OF INVECTIVE AND 
Apuse—Hugh Kingsmill—Dial ($2.50). 

Anthologist Kingsmill had a good idea 
when he thought of this book. Although 
perhaps the most effective invective, - 
most useful abuse, will never see print, 
good deal has been published since “yer 
started his press. Anthologist Kingsmill 
had a big crop to pick from; some of them 
were daisies. 

Dr. Sam Johnson’s famed letters to 
Lord Chesterfield, to Faker James Mac- 
Pherson, are printed entire; also his ob- 
servation that Chesterfield’s Letters “teach 
the morals of a whore, and the manners 
of a dancing master.”” Says Blackwood’s 
Magazine of Poet John Keats’ Endymion: 
“calm, settled, imperturbable driveling 
idiocy.” Gentle Poet Swinburne thus 
describes Ralph Waldo Emerson to his 
face: “a gap-toothed and hoary-headed 
ape, carried at first into notice on the 
shoulder of Carlyle, and who now in his 
dotage spits and chatters from a dirtier 
perch of his own finding and fouling: 
coryphaeus or choragus of his Bulgarian 
tribe of autocoprophagous baboons, who 
make the filth they feed on... .” Says 
our own Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain): “If you pick up a starving dog 
and make him prosperous, he will not bite 
you. This is the principal difference be- 
tween a dog and a man.” And from the 
famed nursery tale, Gulliver’s Travels, by 
Dean Jonathan Swift: “I cannot but con- 
clude the bulk of your natives [mankind] 
to be the most pernicious race of little 
odious vermin that nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” 








Kaleidoscopic Recamera 

Tates Totp oF SHEM AND SHAUN— 
James Joyce—Black Sun Press (Paris) 
($20). 

A male Circe, Author James Joyce 
transforms upstanding, understood words 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 


by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Roap to St. HELENA—Joseph Delteil—Covici, 
Friede ($3). An out-of-the-ordinary galloping 
narrative biography of the man who envied 
Alexander the Great, wanted to conquer India 
and had to be content with Europe; whose life 
as told by Biographer Delteil was‘ ‘a red dream.” 
(See Tite, Fe’. 10.) 

PenpInG HeAveN—William Gerhardi—Harper 
($2.50). Women were most of the troubles which 
dogged Max’s erratic footsteps; too successful a 
Lothario, his amorous progress got in the way 
of his life work. A brilliantly amusing story. 

(Time, Feb. 10.) 

Lixcou Emil Ludwig—Litile, Brown ($5.) In- 

defatigable Biographer Ludwig adds another to 
his long list of famed late great lives. A read- 

able, unacademic biography, unencumbered with 
footnotes and the weightier impedimenta of 
scholarship. (Time, Feb. 10.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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MacDonald Bros. 


INC. 


ENGINEERS 


No industrial executive would ever conduct his 
business for more than a year without a thorough 
audit of his accounts. 

But, strange to say, few executives who have not 
already tried it, fully realize the far greater im- 
portance the greater productiveness the . great- 
er profit-earning potency of an “audit” survey of 
their manufacturing by competent and experienced 
engineering specialists. As such, we have an un- 
broken vieeed of successful service. On this topic 
executives of Management in any industry may 
communicate directly with the Vice-President in 
charge of operations. 


140 Federal Street 


BOS TON 


Massachusetts 


310 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


551 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1623 Euclid Ave. 212 South Tyron St. 
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FOR QUICK GROWING SHADE 


Plant the New 


CHINESE ELM 


Beautiful — Fast Growing — Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy luxurious shade in a few short 
years. The 4 year old tree illustrated was 5 feet high 
when planted. Now it measures 20 feet in height with 
18 foot spread—a real shade tree. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says: ‘The Chinese Elm is very 
hardy and has proved valuable under a greater variety of climatic soil 
conditions than any tree yet introduced.’ Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskarchewan to torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from plant diseases. 


| 


We can furnish a limited supply of these beautiful fast grow- 
ing, hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for quick shade, in excellent 
nursery grown stock. Place orders now for spring planting. 





4year old tree. glee 
high when planted. 
Now 20 fect high § 
with 18 foot spread. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue describ- 
: : "| ing with sizes and prices Chinese Elm, evergreens, 
shrubs, pecenaiate,: trees and plants of every variety for large and small gardens, homes 


and estates. Mailed free on request. 
G h GLENWOOD 
len Brot ers, NURSERY 
1766 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the home— outdoors” 


Inc. 


EUR Worry’. Wwicker | A College Principal Invites You to Europe 
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n offices .. trips 
successful ex- 
rite for details. 

















tails. Conducte 
PERSONAL se 
planned and supervised. Over 
perience, tours@rom $295 t 
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Dept. C., Richmond, Va. 


Newest liner “Europa.” 9 Countries. Special 
trips, including Naples, Genoa, Alps, Nice. 
Geneva. Passion Play. Cultured leadership. 
Business Management American Express Co. 
Write for details and map. George Collen, 
Principal, Virginia College, Roanoke, Virginia 
| Sail June 18 


| $1298—Complete—75 Days 











HERE ON YOUR DESK 


+; on sales manager is in his 
office, making his report — 
but his voice comes clearly from 
a loud speaker in the little instru- 


ment on your desk .. . You sum- 


IN A SMALL WOODEN 


moned it—the instant you were 
ready to talk—with the flick of a 
key. @ Every moment of your day 
you are in immediate voice-to- 
voice contact with your entire 


CABINET + IS THE 


office, through the DicroGRAPH 
System of Interior Telephones. 
@ You can issue orders, hold 


conferences, get information, con- 
duct all the conversational details 


VOICE OF YOUR 


of business without once leaving 
your office or taking a man from 
his desk . The telephone 
switchboard is freed from inside 
calls and business is conducted 


ENTIRE OFFICE?! 


with greater speed and concen- 
tration. @ It will take only a 
few moments to show you the 
DICTOGRAPH system in actual op- 
eration on your desk. A request 
will place you under no obliga- 
tion whatever . Consult the 
telephone directory for our ad- 


dress your city or write to 
DicToGRAPH Propucts Co. INC. 
222 West 42nd Street, New York. 


DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM of 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


The Modern Miracle of Business” 


— 
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| into nightmarish, subconscious semblances ; 


| his latest book cannot be read, it must be 


puzzled over. In his famed Ulysses, this 


| Jabberwocky manner cropped out only in 


| will not be able to read; 


occasional shoals and _ semi-submerged 
reefs; most of it was plain sailing. But 
Ulysses, describing the events of one Dub- 
lin day, was a day-book. Work in Prog- 
ress, of which Tales 
Shaun are three disconnected fragments, 
describes the thoughts of one Dublin 
dreamer, is a night-book. He who runs 


slow down to a walk, perhaps stop alto- 
gether, look long and wonderingly. 

The Story. The 
little book are called: Tie Mookse and the 
Gripes, The Muddest Thick That Was 
Ever Heard Dump, The Ondt and the 
Gracehoper. So far, only Parts I and I] 
of Work in Progress have been printed: in 
transition, experimentalist quarterly pub- 
lished in Paris. Say those who profess to 
understand the design of the whole: Hero 
H. C. Earwicker, onetime postman, hotel- 
keeper, shopkeeper, now working in Guin- 
ness’s brewery, is a Dublin citizen, but a 
native of Norway. He is married, has 
children; but his past is not blameless. A 
girl named Anna Livia haunts his slum- 
bers; he has been guilty of various mis- 
deeds, brawls and shortcomings. The 
story opens with Earwicker just lapsing 
into drowsy slumber, continues through 
the night, through sleep that is now rest- 
less, now deep, visited by dreams, night- 
mares, confused recollections of the past 
day, of the past years. It is a stream of 
subconsciousness. 

The Language. Introducer C. K. Og- 
den (author of The Meaning of Meaning) 
compares Joyce’s language to Eskimo, 
which Explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
called the most difficult but most efficient 
language invented by man. In Eskimo, 
IGLUPAKULIA means: “The big house 
which he built for himself and still pos- 
sesses and which is no longer as good as 
formerly.” Speaking of Joyce’s language, 
says Ogden: “The intensive, compressive, 
reverberative infixation; the sly, meaty, 
oneiric logorrhoea, polymathic, polyper- 
verse; even the clangorous calembour, ir- 
responsible and irrepressible, all conjure 
us to penetrate the night mind of man, 
that kaleidoscopic recamera of an hypothe- 
cated Unconscious, jolted by some logo- 
philous Birth-trauma int ) chronic. serial 
extension.” Example aie Joyce: “The 
Ondt was a welltall fellow, raumybult and 
abelboobied, bynear saw altitudinous wee 
i schelling in kopfers. He was sair sair 
sullemn and chairmanlooking when he 
was not making spaces in his psyche, but, 
laus! when he wore making spaces on his 
ikey, he ware mouche mothst secred and 
muravyingly wisechairmanlooking. Now 
whim the sillybilly of a Gracehoper had 
jingled through a jungle of love and debts 
and jangled through a jumble of life in 
doubts afterworse, wetting with the bim- 
blebeaks, drikking with nautonects, bilking 
with durrydunglecks and horing after 
ladybirdies (ichnehmon diagelegenaitot- 
kon) he fell joust as sieck as a sexton and 
tantoo pooveroo quant a churchprince, and 
wheer the midges to wend hemsylph or 
vosch to sirch for grub for his corapusse 
or to find a hospes, alick, he wist gnit!” 

The Significance. Says Critic Rebecca 
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ROCHESTER NY. 
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There's a Fycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purp 
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AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 110 
400-MADISON AVE.-NEW YORK CITY 
132-N. LA SALLE STR.-CHICAGO 
627-UNION TRUST BUILDING-CLEVELAND 


Knowledge 
Of Nature—Man—Science 

Is most entertaining when written as the 
articles in the Science News-Letter, a 
weekly summary of the scientific world 
This magazine contains in a brief way all 
the happenings and developments per- 
taining to nature, man and science. Once 
you read it, you'll never want to be 
without it. Its contributors are among 
the most noted in their profession 

SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
{$1 for 13 weeks 
($2 for 6 months 


Washington, D.C. 


Introductory Offer 
2163 BSt., N. W. 
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NASSAU 


Bahamas 


Paradise Regained! 


oe oe a 
blue waters, rounding Hog Island, and 
down the strait...the $.$. Munargo is in 
port~gay travellers come ashore, Itis Nassau 
Bahamas — it is Paradise Regained! 

The sun shines warmly. Manhattan's blus- 
tery March is well forgotten. The swimmers 
are flecks of color glancing through trans- 
lucent water. A faint call—‘’Fore!’’—some- 


where within the border of palm trees, Behind 
the trees, flashing feet at brilliant tennis. 

Straight ahead, looms a palatial hotel. |i 
is the beautiful New Colonial. Friends tell 
of the faultless service there, the marvelous 
food, the genia! hospitality. 

To the left the lovely Royal Victoria, a 
hotel that gives you the charms of home in 
a new and glorious land... 

Sixty hours from New York on the lux- 
vrious $. S$. Munargo, 12,500 tons, sailing 


every Friday. Or overnight from Miami 
three times weekly by the magnificent S. S. 


New Northland. No passports required. 


For Information and Reservations 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











“ALL ABOUT 
HAWAII’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


Standard Guide-Book tells you History, 
Lezends, Travel Facilities, Hoteis, 
Steamships, Motor Trips, Costs of 
Travel. 


Send One Dollar to— 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin | 


Box A-3080, Honolulu, Hawaii | 
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West: “Most of the words that James 
Joyce uses are patés de langue gras. 
Each is a paste of words that have been 
superimposed one on another and worked 
into a new word that shall be the lowest 
common multiple of them all. These words 
have been chosen out of innumerable lan- 
guages, living and dead, either because of 
some association of ideas or of sound.” 
Unfortunately for readers accustomed to 
simpler fare, they quickly get mental indi- 
gestion from this rich and unassimilable 
food. Joyce should be taken in small quan- 
tities, even by crossword puzzle experts. 
Self-doomed to unpopularity, he is 
marked as the head of all experimentalist. 
“stream-of-consciousness” writers. Say 
his followers: by the influence of his writ- 
ing on other authors Joyce has affected, 
will affect, the English language as no 
other man has done. 

The Author. Author James Joyce cele- 
brated his 48th birthday last. fortnight in 
Paris. To him came a congratulatory tele- 
gram signed by his great & good friends 
Author James Stephens, Lord & Lady 
Astor, Playwright George Bernard Shaw. 
After the birthday dinner Joyce went to 
the Opera, heard Tenor John Sullivan sing 
William Tell. Passionately fond of opera- 
going, Author Joyce always sits in the 
front row. 

Born in Dublin where his lawyer father 
still lives, Joyce was educated for the 
Catholic priesthood at Clongowes Wood 
College, Belvedere College, Royal Univer- 
sity. But Joyce was not the stuff of which 
priests are made. At nine he wrote a 
pamphlet against Parnell; at 22 he left 
Ireland and the Church for good. After 
exile in Rome, Trieste, Zurich, he settled in 
Paris; supported life by teaching, direct- 
ing plays; finished his first great opus, 
Ulysses. The book was published in Paris 
(1922) by Bookseller Sylvia Beach, spin- 
ster daughter of a Princeton, N. J., Pres- 
byterian divine. Because of its obscene 
passages it is officially barred from Eng- 
iand, from the U. S., but many a copy has 
been booklegged. A translation of Ulysses 
appeared last week in French. On its title 
page: “Translated by August Morel, as- 
sisted by Stuart Gilbert, entirely revised 
by Valery-Larbaud and the author.” 

Joyce is as little popular with his brother 
Irish as with his mother Church: once he 
called his native country “the old sow that 
eats her farrow.” He has been back to 
Ireland only twice since he left: in 1904 
to open Dublin’s first cinema; the last 
time in 1912. In 1904 he married Nora 
Barnacle, Galway girl; they have two chil- 
dren; Singer George, Dancer Lucia (who 
last year wrote a play about a girl who fell 
in love with the Pont Alexandre-Trois, 
famed Paris bridge). 

Rheumatism combined with overwork 
have reduced Author Joyce to near-blind- 
ness: he wears thick spectacles, sometimes 
a black patch over his left eye. He cannot 
read without a magnifying glass. When he 
writes, he wears a white jacket with the 
arms of the City of Dublin embroidered 
on the breast pocket; uses a large red pen- 
cil. Friends re-read his manuscript to him, 
which he corrects many times. His proofs, 
too, suffer, even to the fifth or sixth revi- 
sion. Domestic, shy, Joyce rarely leaves 
home except for the opera or to dine at 


the famed Trianon Restaurant. Poor most 








When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract ? When can an offer be re- 
voked? What makes a contract unen- 
forceable ? 


These are questions that every business or prof - 
sional man must be able to answer for his own pi »- 
tection for Contracts, oral and written, are a part 
of e.ery business relationship. 


Does a check marked 
‘In full of account’’ 
Constitute a receipt in full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a bad 
check is taken? What is the law regarding 
false financial statements ? What personal 
responsibility is assumed by a corporation 
officer who signs an affidavit ? 


Is a Salesmanager 
Legally Responsible 
for Salesmen’s statements? 


There are hundreds of questions like the foregoing 
ones which you must understand if you are to be 
safe from the penalties of the law and if you are to 
have its protection of your rights. There is hardly 
a moment in your daily affairs that does not bring 
some contact with the law. A general knowledge 
of business law is one of the most urgent needs of 
every man in business and this knowledge is now 
offerel : ou clearly, simply, authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 


BUSINESS 
LAW 


by HARRY A. TOULMIN, JR. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 


Here at last is that well organized and 
easily grasped explanation of all the 
phases of business law which every 
business man must understand for his 
own protection. It meets the need 
that you have often felt for a guide 
book and easy-reference manual of the 
information that will protect your 
rights, avoid costly errors, and keep 
you out of law suits. Covers fully 
Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financicl 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficulties, 
Personal Responsibility. Model con- 
tract and Corporation forms and many 
others. 800 pages, fully indexed, 
handsomely bound. 


Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSI- 
NESS LAW. Within ten days after receipt, I will 
either return the book or remit $6.00, the price in 
full. , Time 2-30 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


Business Connection 
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of his life, he is now subsidized by an 
anonymous Englishwoman. He dresses 
neatly, always wears green ties, sports 


heavy rings on his fingers, carries an ash- 
plant cane ‘which he twirls and twirls. 
Timid. he fears dogs and thunderstorms, 
likes cats; a short beard covers the scar 
where a dog bit him 43 years ago. He has 
very small feet, of which he is proud. 








Abbott 


Berenice 
JAMES JOYCE 


“Oneiric logorrhoea, polymathic, 
polyperverse.”’ 
Well-known to newspapermen, Author 
Joyce has never been interviewed. (Author 
Djuna Barnes “interviewed” him, unbe- 
knownst to himself, published the piece in 
a recent Vanity Fair.) 

With his famed countryman, Poet Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, Joyce does not get 
along. When as a young man he first met 
Yeats, then already a famed poet, he spoke 
arrogantly. Said he: “We have met too 
late: you are too old to be influenced by 
me.” Poet Yeats afterwards remarked: “I 
doubt whether that young man has enough 
chaos in him to create a world.” 

Work in Progress has been appearing 
serially in transition for the last two years. 
Author Joyce, no smoother of the path 
for his public, gave the transition editors 
only the first and third sections, one instal- 
ment of the second, supplied no key to the 
whole. The prevailing explanation: to out- 
smart literary pirates. 

Other Joyce books: Dubliners, A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man, Cham- 
ber Music, Exiles (a play). 

Critics. The reaction to Ulysses was 
immediate, decided. Said Critic (onetime 
U. S. now British) T. S. Eliot: “I hold 
this book to be the most important expres- 
sion which the present age has found; it 
is a book to which we are all indebted and 
from which none of us can escape.” Said 
Critic-Author Virginia Woolf: “Ulysses 
was a memorable catastrophe—immense in 
daring, terrific in disaster.” Said U. S. 
Critic Henry Louis Mencken to Author 
Francis Scott Fitzgerald: “Why, that book 
is full of smut!” Says Critic Henry Seidel 
Canby: “Joyce is a pioneer in the tech- 
nique of the  stream-of-consciousness 
novel, and very influential. His books, 


Gosta Morner. 


TIME 


however, lack the control of a great art- 
ist.” Says Editor Ellery Sedgwick (At- 
lantic Monthly): “In Ulysses Joyce made 
an original contribution to tragic litera- 
ture, highly stimulating to conscious writ- 
ers of subconscious fiction.” Controversy 
still rages about whether or not Ulysses is 
really obscene. Joyce himself does not 
like dirty stories. A U.S. admirer chuck- 
lingly told Editor Jane Heap (of the late 
great Little Review) he was sending Joyce 
a choice collection; was advised not to 
send them, as Joyce would be greatly 
offended. 


Lorelei 


MEN, MArrIAGE AND Me—Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce—Macaulay ($2.50). 

Born in Norfolk, Va., with the fairly re- 
spectable name of Margaret Upton, Peggy 
Upton Archer Hopkins Joyce Morner was 
only 15 when she ran away, fascinated, 
with Trick-Cyclist Heurtin, who promised 
to teach her how to turn a somersault on 
a bicycle and thus become a great actress. 
Mr. Heurtin was like a father to her, the 
simp, but in Colorado she met Everett 
Archer, who fluttered her; she married 
him, discovered that “Love is not beauti- 
ful and romantic; it is horrible and dis- 
gusting.”” Two days were enough; she 
went back to Norfolk with the apprehen- 
sive Mr. Heurtin, who fed her chocolates 
nervously on the way. Her marriage an- 
nulled, she was put in school in Washing- 
ton. There at a dance she met her second: 
Sherburne Philbrick Hopkins. She called 
him Sherby, he called her Babs. Said he, 
after they had been formally introduced: 
“IT want you to be my wife, will you?” 
Said she: “I haven’t any clothes.” So she 
was married again, at 16, and went to live 
in Washington, where she became a great 
belle and slept late in the morning. After 
three months they quarreled: Peggy went 
to Manhattan, where she roughed it at her 
husband’s suite in the St. Regis until he 
refused to pay the bill. : 

She contemplated rash doings; instead, 
went to see Mr. Ziegfeld. All went well. 
Said he: “So you're the little lady from 
Washington who wants to go on the stage 
are you? Well you are certainly a knock- 
out for looks I will hand you that. Let us 
look at your legs.”” Soon she was sharing 
a dressing room with Fannie Brice. 

Peggy was soon making $700 a week, 
had her own maid and car. Socialite 
Sonny Whitney, Poloist Tommy Hitch- 
cock, were her good friends (she says). In 
Chicago Stanley Joyce came into her life 
Her marriage with Joyce taught her the 
last refinements of her peculiar talent: how 
to spend money. Perhaps that is why, in 
all her subsequent vicissitudes, she has 
gratefully kept his name. One week in 
Manhattan she spent nearly a_ million 
dollars. Just shopping. He bought her a 
house in Coral Gables, Miami, and the 
neighbors complained of the stink from 
her monkey house. Said Peggy: “Can I 
change the direction of the wind?” 

Her third marriage ended appropriately 
in Paris. She lost control of herself, ‘“‘and 
just flew at him.” The divorce was a 
“terific ordeal” for Peggy—over 4,000 
newspaper columns. She won, and her 
share was about $2,000,000. After a fling 
in Earl Carroll’s Vanities, Peggy went 
legally to bed again—this time to Count 
He lasted six weeks. The 
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Earl of Northesk (of Vanities Jessica 
Brown fame) and Count de Janzé were 
later also-rans. Someone, said to be promi- 
nent in the automobile business, lately 
gave her the very biggest diamond she 
could find at Black, Starr & Frost’s—a 
127-carat stone called the largest perfect 
diamond in the world. 

Out of the piling wealth of her experi- 
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Preccy Upton ARCHER HopkKINs 
Joyce Morner 


“Tt is very tiring to have to look at a 


husband early in the morning.” 


ence, Peggy drew up ten categorical im- 
peratives for husbands. One of them: “He 
must get up first in the morning and not 
let me see him until he is shaved. It is 
very tiring to have to look at a husband 
early in the morning.” The diary ends 
with Peggy unmarried again as she was in 
the beginning. But she leaves you with 
the impression that she has already begun 
to cheat old age, and will probably chea 


Death. 


Fortnight ago Peggy Joyce’s publishers 
gave her a tea in Manhattan, caviarish, 
terpsichorean. She flashed her teeth, her 
jewels; two days later went to Harbor 
Sanitarium to have out her appendix. 
Though cancellation of her passage to 
France helped to make the operation seem 
dramatically sudden, it was not; Authoress 
Joyce’s room at the hospital had been en- 
gaged for weeks. Last week one Barbara 
(‘Billie’) Riley, cinema dancer, prepared 
a breach of promise suit for $100,000. In 
the pocket of her fiancé Joe May, vaude- 
villian, Dancer Riley claimed to have 
found a picture of Peggy Joyce inscribed: 
“To My Baby Joe, Love—Pee Wee. 

The Significance. Peggy Joyce’s pub- 
lishers have played their hand well. They 
have somehow induced her to sign her 
name to a book which, if not quite so 
funny as Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, has 
the names and scandal of more real peo- 
ple in it. She is easily the most famous 
Woman in the U. S. 


The Author. Men, Marriage and Me 
was evidently “ghosted” (in large part). 
but the ghost has been kept in the back- 
ground by Peggy Joyce’s publishers, whe 
deny that Journalist Basil Woon is it. 
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YOu SIMPLY 
CANT RACK 


THESE CHAIRS 
TO PIECES 


as MOST OFFicEs, a tidy sum is paid out every year just to 
restore rickety chair frames to sound health. But, where 
Alcoa Aluminum chairs are used, upkeep on frames is at 
absolute zero. 


Frames are made of one continuous piece of Alcoa Alumi- 
num. There are no joints; no glue, no dowels. In severe 
racking tests Alcoa Aluminum chairs have been banged back 
and forth 30 times a minute for 150 hours with no sign of 
wear. Given this same test, glued chairs broke down in a 
very few hours. 

Alcoa Aluminum chairs are made in natural aluminum finish, 
in walnut, mahogany and oak wood grains, and two shades 
of green, They are upholstered in full grained mission leather 
in green, blue, brown or maroon. Also in a wide variety of 
fabric upholstering. 

Many styles and types of executive, clerical, stenographic, 
hospital and hotel chairs are available. May we send you 
a free copy of a special booklet, “‘Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office’? ALUMINUM COMPANY oj 
AMERICA; 2415. Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities. 


CHAIRS 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





NITE COACH! The world’s first motor bus com- 
partment sleeper. It has ample seating and sleeping 
room in 14 compartments for 28 passengers. Every 
convenience has been provided, Comfortable beds 
that are deep-cushioned chairs by day. Hot and cold 


water in each compartment. Hot meals prepared 


and served by deft stewards. 


“COVERED WAGONS’ of 1930 


Fueled and Lubricated with TEXACO 


Twenty years ago the first primitive motor bus 
chugged up Fifth Avenue. Today there are in 
the United States alone close to 100,000 swift 
buses owned and operated by modern unified bus 
lines. Outstanding in this new arm of transpor- 
tation are the Pickwick-Greyhound Systems. 

Along 30,000 miles of America’s beautiful 
highways, Pickwick-Greyhound Coaches offer 
through service from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to Mexico. These systems are one 
of the world’s largest users of gasoline 


—consuming approximately 20,000,000 TEvAco 


gallons a year. The choice of Texaco by 
the world’s largest and most progressive 


GUS Parone 


motorized transportation system, is based on 
proven economies and the fact that Texaco Prod- 
ucts can be secured in each of our 48 States. 

The gasoline that gives Pickwick-Greyhound 
buses low mileage costs, will save you money in 
your car. The lubricants that protect the huge 
Pickwick engines will give longer life to any car 
old or new! Wherever you are, make the Texaco 
Red Star with the Green T your “stop sign” for 
both gasoline and motor oil. 


THE TEXAS CO RPANT 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, includ- 
ing Industrial Lubricants, Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm 


Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


TEXACO 


GASOLINE - MOTOR OIL 
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